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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


Social England Series. 
THE TROUBADOURS and COURTS of 


LOVE. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, M.A. (Oxon.). With 
2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 4s, 6d. 

**A most erudite and eloquent volume, of which every page betra ys 
profound and painstaking research beyond all praise.’’—Dail ly 
Chronicle, ‘* The subject is one which will never cease to have 
fascination so long as men interest themselves in the beginnings of 
pee'ry and in the spirit of art and romance, Mr. Rowbothaim 
handles it with special knowledge and sympathy. Well compacted 
and well balaneed.””—Scotsman. “‘ Capitally illustrated, and in 
all respects welcome,» —Notes and Queries, 


Forthcoming Volumes of the Series will be by 
Prof. Connrnenam, F, W. Cornitsn, Prof. VinoGraporr, 
7x0. G. CoisHowtm, F. A. Inperwick, Q.C., Lucy Toutmiy 
Sauirn, 8.0. Appy, Prof. G. Batpwin Brown, Kenetm D, 
Corgs (the Editor of the Series), and others. 


ANNALS of the BRITISH PEA- 
SANTRY. By RUSSELL M. GARNIER, B.A, 466 
pages, large “a 1¢s. 6d, 

Same A 


HE 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED 
INTEREST. 2 vols., large 8vo, 21s. 

“ Has achieved the diffic ult task of clothing the dry bones of 
history with the flesh aad blood of vwid pictorial descriptions of 
rural and domestic life.’—Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. “A really brilliant book,’’- Morning Post. 


THE MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of 


Ethical Scriptures drawn from many Sources, and 
Arranged: Pp. 336, 4s. 6d. 

** It is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the 
highest kind. It appeals to the highest and best instincts,” 
Herald. ‘“‘ Everyivhere the bool: secks to shape to fine issnves the 
moral life ; its outlook on life is wide and generous, and the appeal 
of the highe st motive is brought in many of these aphori isms to the 
service of the lowliest duties, The arrangement of the work is 
admirable,’ ’—Speaker. 


THE GOSPEL of BUDDHA according 


to OLD RECORDS. Told by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 


6s. 


d simple exposition in the words of the original Gospels (trans- | 


lat-d) of the life and doctrines of Buddha, as they bsar upon the 
religious thought of the present day. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY.—New Vols. 


(i!) NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. 
RITCHIE, M.A., Professor in the University of St. 
Andrews. 10s, 6d. 

“A keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker, who is 

also an acute dialectician.”--Times, ‘‘A most valuable and im- 


portant addition to the Library of Philosophy, in which several | 


hooks of first-rate merit have already appeared,”— Glasgow 
Herald, 


(2) LOGIC. By Prof. C. Sigwart. Trans- | 
lated by H. DENDY,. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A storehouse of all topics of logical discussion, A most vale 
able contribution toa most valuable series, and marks the successf 
accompl:shment of another stage in that systematic process of 
bringing English and German philosophy into line 
English students already owe so much to the publishers, 
translation is excellently done.’’—National Observer. 


THE GLOBE-TROTTER in INDIA. 


The 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, and other INDIAN 


STUDIES. By MICHAEL MAC MILLAN, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Bombay University and Professor of | 
English Literature at Elphinstone College. 4s. 6d. 


“A collection of thoughtful and suggestive papers on a variety | 


of subjects connected with India, ?—Literary World, 
COMPLETION OF PROF. VINES’ BOTANY. 


A STUDENT'S BOTANY. Part II. 


(completing the Work). 7s. 6d.; or the whole in One 
Volume, 8vo, 483 Illustrations, lis. Cases for binding 
the Two Parts in One Volume, Is, 6d. 


SYSTEMATIC BOTANY: Handbook 


of. By Prof. E. WARMING. Edited by Prof. M. C. 
POTTER. With 610 Illustrations. 15s, [This day, 


THE OELL: | its Anatomy and Phy- 
a O. HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. 
BELL. MI D. (of Guy’s Hospital). Folly I *. 

trated. [ Shortly. 


HARTMANN von AUE’S “DER ARME 
HEINRICH.” Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by 
=, G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D, With Facsimile of 
MS. 4s. 6d, —" day. 

po —SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE.— 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchesier), 


—Glasgow | 


Sor w hich | 


A COMPLETE EXPOSE OF MODERN THEOSOPIIY, 


THEOSOPHY. By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of 

** Modern Mystics and Modern Magic.’ 6s, 

“A very careful examination of the whole of the so-called 

ligion or philosophy which at ont time maile 30 much way in 
W estern Europe.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 
By —_— A. WOODS, Second Edition. [Yp. 277, 
2s. 6d. 

J po OE Movement — Socia‘ism — University Se‘tlements— 

University Extension—Social Work of the Church—Charity and 

Thilanthr opy—Mor aland Educaticnal Progr ess. 


LOCAL TAXATION and FINANCE 
By G. H, BLUNDEN. —— — tees 


TOWARDS UTOPIA: Speculations in 
Social Evolution. By A FREE LANCE. 3s. 6d 

“* Its value is in its w alth of helpful suggestions for improved 

daily living ; in its practical grip of economic facts in their im- 

meliate relevancy to a given situation ; ahove all in the revelation 

of the author's personality, i: is written by 


Every word of the book 
a living human being.”’—Economic Review. 


SCIENCE and ETHICS: a Social 
System. By W. A. MACDONALD. 2s. 6d. 

“We can unhesitatingly recommend it to the atten'ten of all 
thinking men whose minds ave turned on matt-rs of higher import- 
ance than the earning of to-morrow’s bread,” — Bradford 
Observer. 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE; or, Con- 
structive Socialism. By JOHN RICHARDSON (of 
toby & Co., Lincoln). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: 


| 

a 
| Novel. By ELIZABETH EF. EVANS. 3s, 6d, 

| 

| 

| 





“ Mrs. Evans has done it uncommonly well, that is, +f a por- 
trait's merit is to be measured by the pho Hogra phic » fd: lity of the 
likeness.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 


(1. EUANCONDIT: a Story of Aus- 


traliain the Sixties. By HENRY GOLDSMITH, 
3s. 6d. 

“A remarkably good novel The cafeenee of Dickens is 

mtrked on Mr. Goldsmith's narrative, ind it is a healthy in- 


jluence.”—Glasgow Herald. 


(2. WITH FEET of CLAY. By Alice 
MARY DALE. 3s, 6d, 

“Writt n with some spirit, and with skill i 

| character of women,” —Scotsman. 


'(3.) MORTGAGED YEARS : an Aus- 
tralian Story. By R. K. DEE. 2s. 6d, 


“The st¢ ry hinges on @ tragedy, a murder, and a suficien wy 
thrilling one, It is cleverly worked out,’’—Bookseller, 


NEW POETRY. 
|FASCICULUS VERSICULORUM. By 


| J. SAXON MILLS. 2s, 6d. 
They are all clever, a nid Some 


‘VOX AMORIS DEI. 
OSMASTON, 2s, 6d. 
**A writer of distinct poet 
vise to Miltonic heights, 
| its bright thoughts alway 


delineating the 


of them really p« 


aioe Herald. 
By Francis 


ability, and many of his sonnets 
The poctry is pure, often powerful, and 
s suggest thoughts that are stl! brighter” 
Glasgow Herald. 


ANGEJINE, and other Poems. By 
FAREL V. C. SERJEANT, 2s. 6d. 
* Always sincere in expression, and in point of technical 
accomplishment well done.’—Scotsman. 


‘VOICES from AUSTRALIA: a Book 


of Australian Verse. By PHILIP DALE and CYRIL 
HAVILAND. 6s. 

** Deserves a wid of ve 
tuneous verse.’ —Times. 


THE ETERNAL, and other Poems. 


By JAMES WALKER. 2s. 6d, 


‘POEMS: Allegorical, 


Narrative. By WALTER INGLISFIELD. 5s. 


| RANDOLPH, LORD DE VERE, and 
| 


cognition as genuine, sincere, and spor 


Lyrical and 


other Poems, By the Rev. JAMES BOWNES, M.A,, 
late of Trin. Coll., Camb., Author of ** A Story without 


| Names,” ‘* A Vision of Martyrs,” &c, 2s, 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & O0., Parzrnoster Savant. 





DOWNEY & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of the Author. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE REMINISCENCES of an OLD 
BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. [This day, 
STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. 


AT the DAWN of a NEW REIGN. 
By STEPNIAK, Autor of “ Russia under the Tzars,” 
Crown Syo, 6s. [ Shortly. 


: with some 


7, 
A JORUM of ‘PUNCH 
Account of Those who Brewed It. By ATHOL MAY- 
IEW. Illustrated. [In April, 
*,.* The story of the origin and early history of Punch, 
with anecdotes of Douglas Jerrold, WwW. } Thackeray, 
Henry and Horace Mayhew, Mark Lamon, dilbert a Beckett, 
Albert Smith, dc, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE EVIL GUEST. By J. Sheridan 


LE FANU, Author of “The Watcher,” &c. With 30 
Ilustrations by B. 8, Lo Fanu, 58, [ This dry, 


SCHOLAR s MATE. E By Violet Magee. 


| Shortly. 


THE DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY 
ALWITH, By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s, 
* An undeniably powerful novel.”— World, 
* Bold in conception and powerful in treatment.” 
Scotsman, 

** A brilliant study of one of the most tragic conditions of 
human life conceivable Distinctly a book to read —indeed 
a book to buy--and its power and pathetic realism are 
irresistible The bcok is not only fascinating but con- 
vincing.”’—Court Journal, 


. 
A DARK INTRUDER. By Richard 
DOWLING, 2 vols., 12s. 
A clever, ingenious, and interesting story 
who reads the book will enjoy it.’’-—Scotsman, 
“Mr, Dowling possesses in a higher degree than most 
contemporary novelists the art of creating creepy houses, 
in any one of whose rooms almost anything horrid might 
happen.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


THF MAHATMA: a Tale of Modern 


Theosophy. 6s, 
** Extremely amusing—indeed at times quite exciting.” 
Guardian, 
** «The Mahatma’ deals with what may be called the witch- 
craft of today, It shows a good deal of grim imagination 
in its narration of mystic adventures,’’—/tealm. 


“ Every one 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. 
APPLETON, 2 vols., 12s. 
“One of the funniest stories of the year.” 
es Daily Telegraph, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
WORST WOMAN in LONDON, and 
other Stories. By F. C. PHILIPS. 6s. 


“ Light-hearted, easy-going, and thoroughly readable 
from end to end,”’—Standard, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE MERCHANT of KILLOGUE. By 
. M. ALLEN. 6s, [Just ready, 


pi mas character in the book is put down in words so 
subtle and strong that for yourself you know the people. 
There is nothing of the new woman in it, and nota line 
concerning the analyses of son! and body. It 18 just @ 
picture of Irish life which might have been written in 


| shorthand as it happened, and written out afterwards in 


so clear and sharp and vital is it. Itis an 


longhand, 
"—Vanity Fair, 


exciting story, with a thrilling winding up. 


12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 
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Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, Miss Ellen Terry Mosere Forbes Robertson, "Cooper, Tyars, 
4 . . , 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. PAGE THEATRES. 
Breaztry’s Parnce Henry tHe Naviearor, by E. ™ < 3 = = ——===— = ——— - 
PURCELL . : 7 UM 
Davixs’s Tae Piceatm or tae Ivpryrre, by Gakrert . AVENUE THEATRE. | Sole sama a, 5 Irving. 
250 THIS EVENING, at 8, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON, =| THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving 
° , 


Courtney . 
Perer Payne, tHE Wycurrritr, by W. R. Morrie - 22 


Tar Nove ts or Bsixnson, by R. Beraney Jounson . 252 
New Nove s, by GrorGE SAInTSBURKY ° ° . 233 
Some Votumes or Veuse, by Sr. Joun E. C. Hankin 254 
Nores anp News ° ° ° ° ° ° - 255 
University Jorrines s e ° ° e « 256 
MAGAZINES AND Reviews ° ° e e ° - 256 
Tae Gennapius Sate ° e . ° . . - 256 
Sevecrep Foreign Booxs ° ° ° ° e 257 


CorResronpENcCR— 
Dr. Smiles’s Life of Josiah Wedgwood, by Charles T. 
Gatty ; Monmouthiana, by C. E. Doble; The Mirror 
and Shintdism, by Prof. A.H. Church ., + « 257 


ApporntMeNTs ror Next WEEK . ° ° ° . 259 
Por, Havrt’s “Sacrep Books or rue Own Tesra- 

MENT” e e . . e ° ° e - 259 
Corr RSPONDENCE _ 

The Archaic Lunar Zodiac, by Robert eer Jun. , 259 
Scrence Norges , ° . e ° . . 2 258 
PHirotogy Norms, ° ° ° ° ° ° - 260 
Reports or Societres ° ° ° - 260 
Lerrer From Eeyrr, by Prof, Sayce . . . + 261 


CORRESPONDENCE — 
Prof, R, Stuart Poole in America, by the Rev. Dr. W.C. 


Winslow 4 ° ° ° 261 
Nores On ArT AND Arc HAROLOGY. ° ° - 262 
“Tue Norortous Mrs, Espsira,’ > by Ww. DAVENPORT! 

ADAmMs , °° © « e °. e¢ e ° - 262 
Sraae Nores ‘a . . ° “ ‘ ° ° . 263 
Recent Concerts, by J. 8. Sueptock . e ° . 20 


TYPE-WRITING. 
Alt HORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Lite a and Medical MSS. carefully oat promptly 
typewritten by Rayye & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.° Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations, 


['YPEWRITING and LITERARY 
AGENCY, 
41, GT. ny STREET. 


Liicuesr Rereaences. 


\ ANTED, 'TYPE-WRITING by a 


LADY uss and any other Matter. Terms: 24d. a Sheet, or 
Is. per 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nicnonson, 13 . Loyd Seuare, W.c, 


+~r 
CIENCE MISTRESS.—Several 
SCLEN( E MISTRESSES WANTED for Public High Schools. 
Good Degrees or equivalent, and experience in teaching. Salary 
beginning at el to £120, non-resident. —Miss Lovis, Baoveu, Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25, ( raven Street, Charing Cross. 


LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Sec retary, Amanuensis, or Reader. —Address Mrs. 
N., Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


ILOTU RES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 
—viz., PAINTINGS im OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Re omuney, Ho pher, 
Reechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Ste ark, and 
Vincent.— Apply to Messrs. DowprswWe.t, 160, New Bond Stree 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Srocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ry ’ — 
HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 
A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and ne gotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
~Address the Sreretany, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


> MNT 1 
IRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 
AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address M ANAGER, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


an » a a 
Books— PORTRAITS —CATALOGUE 
Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENSRAVED 
BRITISH PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 

Specialities ; Americana — Antiquarian — Australiana — Dramatic— 
Early Printed— First Editions of Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruik 
shank, Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and 
Hands mely-Bound Books 
Mages Bros., Be roksellet rs, 159, Chureh Street, Paddington, London, W. 


TOL LITERARY MEN. —G.S. CURRYER, 

wy Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITER (iY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type- 
Writing, Indexing, aud Researeh.— Address 4, Copthe all Buildings, E.c, 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 


ETCHERS.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society is 
Eos OPEN at the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, No. 54, PALL MALL 
LAST, from 10 till_5.—A. Stew vART, Secretary. 


THROAT «> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 

congh ard affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s, 1}d., Labelle 

74 bd., ed: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Lt. , Homeopathic Chemists, Lonpoy. 

















Roland Cunningham, F, Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. 
Wenman; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whi teford, Maude Fisher, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 


Miss May Yohé, feces BE ames — 
COMEDY THEATRE. — LYRIC THEATRE. 
!VENING P . NG ? WIND. . THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes- 
PR A Son ‘Oe Mande, Me HB. Irvine a | dames Alice Barnett, Gertrude Aylward, May Cross, and 
Sydney Brough, Mr. “Cc: W. Garthorne, Mr. Will Dennis, Nancy McIntosh ; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Charles Ken- 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. J. Byron; Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Alice | 2ingham, John Le Hay, ArthurPlayfair, Augustus Cramer, 
Kingsley, Mrs. E. H. “Brooke, and Miss Evelyn Millard. and George Grossmith. 
At 8, A BREEZY MORNING. —— gegr vom a eeeies 
a es PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. | 
‘ — THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN. JOE (The 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. | Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Leonora Braham, | ppjj », E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thorne, P. Roxborou 
Marie Studholme, Nina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Sybil Grey, | and W. H. Denny ; Me:dames Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, 
Louie Pounds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, | Clara Jecke, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, E. Ellerslie, A. Ford, 
Kate Adams, Lettice Fairfax, and Lottie Venne; Messrs. | Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. 
C, Hayden Coffin, Erie Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Blake- | 
ley, Lawrance D’Orsay, Maurice Farkoa, Farren Soutar, | 
E. M. Robson, Gilbert Porteous, Conway Dixon. | 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


| Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buck'ey, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
ee Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
ilton 





DALY’S THEATRE. | 








‘PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessée and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris, 

| wee ee, at s7- bog a" GRETEL- 
MYENING ¢ —_- ; = | Madame Julia Lennox, Miss Marie Elba, Miss Jeanne 

THIS EV ENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL, _, Messrs. | Douste, Miss Edith Miller, Miss Marie du Eedat, Miss 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., | Jessie Hudleston, and } Mr Charles Copland. 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, George Mudie, Robert Nainby, —— - I 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, | AMES’ 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, L, Belmore, A. Astor, M. Hoppe, | THIS onan ages oe OF 

| ” NING, 40, a 
} 








T. Sinden, and Marie Halton. a te 
ae BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
GARRICK THEAIRE. Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, H. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. — — we oh, ——— —: Mesdames Rose 
At 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH, by A. w- | Leclercq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Elliott, Page, 
Pirero. Mr, John Hare, Mr, Forbes Robertson ; Miss Cal- k Mrs. George Canninge. At 8. 20, IN THE SEASON, 
h Miss Jeffreys, Mrs. Patrick C bell. | 
houn, Miss Jeffreys, and Mrs Patrick Campbell STRAND THEATRE. 
| Mr. E, F. Bradley, Manager. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee, W. S. Penley. TO-NIGHT, at 9, . new as comedy, entitled A 
Cc LE AUNT. By Brandon Thomas. LOVING LEGACY. By F. Sidney. Mr. William H. 
EV eRY EV! n NING at 9 Preceded, at 8, by THE | Day, Mr. Oswald Yorke, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Mr. J. A. 
JOURNEY’S END. ° Rosier, and Mr. Alfred Maltby ; Miss May Whitty, Miss 
Matinée every Saturday, at 3. Nancy Noel, Miss Katie Lee, and Miss Lizzie Henderson, 
- &c. Preceded, at 8.10, by SALT TEARS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGHBRED. Messrs, 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles | John Billington, Henry W estland, George Shelton, C,. M. 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, | Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton ; Misses 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and Henrietta W: atson, F. Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
Julia Neilson, At 8, THE SECRET. 








Now REAby, large crown Svo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


With a Continuation to 1891, by CHAS. 8. MIALL. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘‘It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National > and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially ‘grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformisiés of England.” 
TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 


certain to retain its reputation.” 
London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, mol 
“ESTABLISHED 1851, _ 
EC K 


I RKB BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
TWO-AND-A- Bat ~ | perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


| repayable on dem: 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT SCCOSHES, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumso 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


And all General and Commercial Work. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


Every description of Printing—large or small. FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
easen The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post fi® 
Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper, FRANCIS RA IS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


BRAND'S 
~ MEAT 
JUICE. 


| “ This isa powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
| 








LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHE PHEARD. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing, 
Estimates and all information furnished, 
I ccscrcnens entered into. 











- VINOLIA 


ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS, AND Lancet, Jan, 7, 1893. 


CHIL.BLAINS. a 
Full Price Lists of Invalid Preparations free 


on application to 


An eflicacious, sanitary, harmless cream, 1s. 1}d. | BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, 
in the month of May or at some subsequent date, proceed 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in 
this University, now vacant. The Professor will be re- 
quired to enter on his duties from 1st October next, from 
which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 
£800. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries 
with it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by 
Ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, 
who will furnish any further information desired, twenty 
copies of his application and twerty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before 
Wednesday, Ist May, 1895. 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, We ‘est Regent Street, Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 
Sacary, £400 a Year. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at University College, Liverpool, to be forward , with testimonials, 
to the College Registrar, not later than April 27. L wo Raseaner will be 
required to commence his duties on the Ist of Ostol 

The a is for five years. 

For all particulars, a apply to to the Reersrrar. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply tothe Heap Master. 


CATALOGUES 
FrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ptly te terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Perioprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on m application. — 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Now Edited by W, E. HENLEY. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the ManaGeER, 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
oncopper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, &c.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon, 
Jno, Collier ; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S,.A. ; Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, 
R.A. ; Pettic, R.A. ; Prinsep, R.A. ; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,’’ per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free, per —_ for ee 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESS88. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
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leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
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Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 14s, net, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.O.B., R.A., 
Late Governor of Gibraltar. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION ot 
“IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA,” by 
MARIE FRASER, with Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., = be dened immediately. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


“ 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 25th, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. XLII. (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Vol. I, was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further 
volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work, 
Norr.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 

Biography,”’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 

application. 





NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
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The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
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text- books.” — Observatory. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS. 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


Each work can be hed ons had separately, price 6s., 
of all Booksellers i in town or country. 


By Rosa N. Carey.—Basil Lyndhurst. 


Nellie’s Memories.—Barbara Heathcote’s Trial.— 
Heriot’s Choice.—Mary St. John.—Not Like Other 
Girls.—Only the Governess,—Queenie’s Whim.—Robert 
Ord’s Atonement.—Uncle Max.—Wee Wifie.—Wooed 
and Married,—For Lilias,—Lover or Friend ? 


By Rhoda Broughton.—J/.. Bligh. 


—Cometh Up as a Flower.—Good-bye, Sweetheart !— 
Joan.—Nancy.—Not Wisely, but Too Well.—Red as a 
Rose is She.—Second Thoughts.—Belinda,—Alas !— 
“Dr, Cupid.” —A Beginner, 


By Marie Corelli.—A Romance of 
Two Worlds,—Thelma,—Ardath.—Vendetta !—Worm- 
wood,— The Soul of Lilith, 


By Maarten Maartens. — 7: 


Greater Glory.—The Sin of | Joost Avelingh.—An Old 
Maid’s Love.—“ God's Foo! 


By Jessie Fothergill.—Fron Moor 


Isles.—The “ First Violin,”—Aldyth,—Probation.—Bor- 
derland.—Kith and Kin, 


By Mary Cholmondeley.— Diana 


Tempest,—Sir Charles Danvers, 


By Anthony Trollope.—The Three 


Clerks, 


By Mary Linskill.—Between the 


Heather and the Northern Sea.—The Haven under the 
— —In Exchange for a Soul.—Cleveden.—Tales of the 
North Ridi ng. 


By W. E. Norris.—A Bachelor's 


Blunder.— Major and Minor,—Miss Shafto.—The Rogue, 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford.—Aunt 


Anne, 


By Helen Mathers.—Coming Thro’ 


the Rye. 


By Florence Montgomery.— 


Misunderstood,—Thrown Together.—Seaforth, 


By J. Sheridan Le Fanu.—Uncle 


— —In a Glass Darkly.—The House by the Church- 
yarc 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes.— 


Ought We to Visit Her?—Leah: a Woman of Fashion.— 
A Girton Girl.—Susan Fielding, 


By Hawley Smart.—Breezie Lang- 


ton, 


By Mrs. Alexander.—The Wooing 


o’t.—Her Dearest Foe,—Which Shall it Be ? 


By Marcus Clarke.—For the Term 


of His Natural Life. 


By Lady G. 


Strange Not to be True, 
By Mrs. Notley.—Olive Varcoe. 
By Mrs, Riddell.—Goorge Geith of 


Fen Court.—Berna Boyle. 


By Baroness Tautphceus.—The 


Initials.—Quits ! 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven.— 


A Sister's Story, 


By E. 


Success: and How He Won It. 


Fullerton. — Too 


By Jane Austen.—Emma.—Lady 
Susan and the Watsons, — Mansfield Park.— Northanger 


Abbey and Persuasion.—Pride and Prejudice.—Sense | Author of ‘‘ A History of Political Economy.”’ 


and Sensibility. 
oe” Novels whose titles ave in italics have been 
the series, 


RicHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 


Werner.—Fickle Fortune.— 


lately added to 


READY ON 26th. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


BY 


MRS. ANDREW DEAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Isaac Eller’s Money,’’ *‘ A Splendid 
Cousin,” ‘* Mrs. Finch-Brassey,”’ 
** Lesser’s Daughter,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, price 63. 





NOW READY. 
Vou. I. or A NEW EDITION or 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. 


Done into English, with Notes Original and 
Selected, 


By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 


To se Compietsp 1n Four Montuty VoivMes 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, pric2 63. each. 


NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE SEA 


AND 


LAYS OF THE LAND. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(Author of ‘‘ The Breitmann Ballads ’’). 


With cover specially designed by the Author. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF 


SLAVERY AND 
SERFDOM. 


BY 


JOHN KELLS INGRAM, LL.D., 


Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


L. REEVE & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. © 


Now ready, Part III., to be completed in Ten Parts, royal ito, each with 

6 aw Coloured Plates, price to Subscribers for the com- 
plete work only, 10s. 6d. net, or £4 14s. 6d. for the complete work 
if paid in advance, 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 
ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.LS., F.Z8., FES, 


The whole will form a large and handsome volume of between 300 
and 400 pages, with 60 Plates, beautifully coloured by hand. 


Now ready, Vol. IT., 12s.; Large Edition, with 46 Coloured Plates, 63s. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F-E.S._ Vol. I. 
(RHOPALOCERA), 12s, Large Edition, with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s 
(Publishing in Monthly Parts, 5s. each.) 


Now ready, Part XX., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 
LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, 


F.ZS8., F.E.S. Vol. I., with 94 Ceipaget Plates, £9 5s., cloth; 
£9 15s., half-moroceo. “Parts XII .XLX., 15s, each. Prospectus 
cen application, 


Now ready, Part VII., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 
THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S8. 
Parts I. to VI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. each. 

Now ready, Part IL., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. To be 
— in Ei ig ht Parts, with Coloured Plates. Prospectus and 
‘orm for Subscribers may be had on application. 
THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S 
Complete in 1 volume. Small Edition, with a Steustasat Plate, 
14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. 
THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14. 
Small Edition, with 2 ? Structural Plates, £4. 
CATALOGUE of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 
By D. SHARP, M.A., F.R.S., and Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A.. 
F.LS. Price 1s. 6d. ; + Or printed on one side only, for labels, 2s. 6d. 
THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. De- 
scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S8. With 82 
Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £3 18s. 
Now ready, Part XX., 7s.6d.; also Vol. VI., 36s. 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 
J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.I.. C.B., F.R.S., &c., assisted by various 
Botanists. Parts I. to XIIL, 103. a gach 5 XIV. to XIX., 9s. 
each. Vols. L. to IV., cloth, 32s. each ; ; Vol. V., 388. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTE- 
BRATA. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. 
Demy 8vo, with 81 Illustrations, 15s. net. 
BRITISH FUN GOLOGY. By the Rev. 
. J. BERKELEY. M.A., F.L.8. Reissue. ay ith a Su pee 
of nearly 400 pages by WonTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 
2 vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 36: 
BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES and 
USTILAGINESX. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 
By G. BENTHAM, F, as Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, €.E., K.C3.L, F.R.S. 103. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 


FLORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S., and Ww. G. Smith, F.L.8. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


By EF. Sravetey. 16 
Coloured Plates, 14s. 


British Beetles. By E C. Rye New Edition, 
Revised and in Part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, 
M.A, F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 

By H. T. 


British Butterflies and Moths. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


By W. 
By E. F. Sraverzy. 16 





British Insects. 


British Bees. E. Suvcxarp. 16 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Spiders. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


British Zoophytes. 


LS. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


By A. S. Pegnnineron, 


British Grasses. By M. Pives. 16 Coloured 
Plates, 10s. 6d, 

British Ferns. By M. Pives 16 Coloured 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Seaweeds. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 

Synopsis of British Mosses. By C. P. 


HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 


No. 603, MARCH, 3s. 6d.; also Vol. L., 42s. 
THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 


Figures =. Pogetiptions of Pn and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D 
HVOKER, F.R.S., &. Third Series, Vols. 1. to XLIX., each 42s. 
Published ‘Mouthis, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d., Coloured. Annual Sub- 
scription, 42s. 

A SET OF 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Complete from the commencement to the end of 1892. 118 vols. and 
Index to the first 53 vols. in 95 vols. The first 79 vols. and Index in 
56 vols., half green morocco, the remaining 39 vols., new, in cloth, 
price £1: 26 net cash. 


L. REEVE & 0OO., 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 





A. & C. BLACK, Sono Squarz, Lonpon, 


6, Hennrerra Srregr, Covent Garven, W.O. 
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No. 1194, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


‘“‘ Herors or THE Nations.” —Prince Henry 
the Navigator, the Hero of Portugal and 
of Modern Discovery. With an Account 
of Geographical Progress throughout the 
Middle Ages as the Preparation for his 
Work. By CO. R. Beazley. (Putnam.) 


To express our disappointment is to compli- 
ment the author at the expense of his book. 
Opened with the liveliest hopes, it was read 
with growing exasperation and closed with 
a mournful sigh. At the first blush, nothing 
could promise better. At last we should 
learn something to the purpose about 
Henry: a young and enthusiastic researcher 
would no doubt ferret out and piece together 
enough details for a genuine life of the 
navigator; nor would it be a waste of time 
once more to review the old story of 
mediaeval exploration, presented in a new 
light and in lively colours. The error was 
our own; the fault is not Mr. Beazley’s. 
In truth, there is nothing new to say 
about Henry: the very little there ever 
was to say kas been said long ago, 
and has been made the very most of by 
Wappiius, de Weer, and, in English, by 
Major, whose Life of the Navigator is per- 
haps all we need. No scrap of obscure 
evidence is likely to have escaped the 
vigilance of Herculano and his followers in 
their researches into the national history ; 
yet Henry still remains a shadowy, in- 
tangible figure, however ww; and 
impressive. Charged with the task of 
writing a new Life, what could Mr. Beazley 
do but fall back on the previous Lives, 
amplify by quotations from Azurara, and 
then—pad? Even so, that was not enough 
for a volume. A separate subject, there- 
fore, has been chosen to swell the work by 
more than a third. This was a sad mistake. 
The whole volume might very well have 
been devoted to a popular history of geo- 
graphical research, theoretical and practical, 
from ancient times down to about 1600, 
with an appendix summarising the subse- 
quent developments. Why stop short with 
Henry? And if you do, why prefix this 
geographico-historical treatise to his Life ? 
It is all very well to call it ‘‘the Prepara- 
tion for his Work.” You can snap the 
thread of history pretty much where you 
like and persuade yourself—and others too, 
if you are persuasive enough—that all that 
precedes was a preparation for some par- 
ticular hero or event. These heroical half- 
way houses are usually fallacious. Granted 
that Henry was something of a half-way 
house in that he was, so far as we 
know—but do not let us be too sure 
—the first rich old bachelor who made 








exploration his hobby, and did much to 
bring it up to the level of Renaissance 
enlightenment and activity which was being 
reached in other departments. But how can 
we forget that by no means all, in fact onl. 
a few, of the previous threads of researc 
are drawn together in him ; that in the story 
of some branches of discovery he has no 
place at all; and that the most conspicuous, 
the most aggressively glaring feature of his 
work is that it was itself purely a “ prepara- 
tion” for that of da Gama, of Columbus, of 
Albuquerque? Mr. Beazley is much too 
clearsighted to be blind to this inconsistency, 
and in his preliminary chapters is always 
fidgeting about it.. As he wanders with 
the early pilgrims in Egypt and Asia, as 
he explores the White Sea and Labrador 
with the Vikings, he thinks himself bound 
every now and then to hark back to Henry 
with some rhetorical reference to ‘the 
preparation.”” These remarks were better 
away: they do not convince, and only point 
to a literary conscience ill at ease. 

Deferring our strictures on the main 
defect of the book, which is its deplorable 
style, we note with pleasure the signs of 
sound craftsmanship in its externals and 
adjuncts, the clear, businesslike preface with 
its lists of authorities for each chapter, and 
the full notes on the old maps given as 
illustrations. The series was well chosen, 
and the reproductions are perhaps better 
than nothing, though in every case but 
the fourteenth century Portolano from 
Nordenskjéld, most unsatisfactory. It is 
useless to reduce by photographic process 
to a few square inches a great mappe- 
monde, whose faint coast outlines are 
brought out in gold and colours, and 
which is studded with miniature draw- 
ings and long inscriptions in scrolls and 
tablets. In the reproductions before us 
nothing but a few of the large uncial names 
of countries, &c., can be made out, even 
with the help of a lens. Fra Mauro’s 
celebrated map of 1457 becomes, indeed, a 
mere smudge, totally unintelligible : indeed, 
it looks like a slab of veined, reticulated, 
and clouded marble. The alternative of 
larger folded maps was, no doubt, as bad 
as these small ones. We may, perhaps, 
remark that a bright popular sketch of 
mediaeval geographical science from Mr. 
Beazley’s hand, illustrated by a quarto 
atlas, containing unreduced facsimiles of 
portions and sections of these quaint old 
maps, would probably appeal to a wide 
circle of general readers. 

The author has taken a good deal of pains 
over his facts in the preliminary essay. They 
might have been further amplified had he 
not, while obviously aiming at brevity, so 
frequently yielded to a tendency to repetition 
and rhetorical padding. With his general 
views we agree: some of his reflections 
appear highly pertinent and suggestive. 
One omission we may mention, because he 
may find it worth working out. Possibly 
it has not yet attracted much notice. We 
allude to the effect of the migrations 
¢ the ee — the third to 
the sixth cent upon the geographical 
hesulolae—an pubine we pe say, 
traditions and instincts—of Europe. Trace 
on the map the route of the Goths from 








Denmark to south-west Russia and back- 
ward to Spain, of the Vandals from the Baltic 
to Africa, of the Saracens from Syria and 
Persia along Africa to the heart of France 
—must there not have lingered among these 
nations geographical conceptions far wider 
and more accurate than those of the average 
British farmer of the last century? The 
—— and topographic gift is highly 

ereditary. In the Far East, indeed, we 
find the ignorance of maps tends to make 
geography a professional art: the wander- 
ing dervish or merchant, with his vast 
knowledge of routes, has somehow in his 
mind’s eye a more or less accurate map of 
Asia. Franghistan of course does not 
concern him. Without attempting here to 
labour the point, we may suggest that the 
~—— of the monks and artists of the early 
middle ages represent a geographical 
decadence: mere armchair travellers, they 
supply by invention the loss of forgotten 
tradition. 

Mr. Beazley’s sneers at the impertinent 
cosmogony of Cosmas Indicoplenstes are not 
quite to our taste; on the other hand we 
cannot go all the way with him in his 
defence of the early Christian pilgrims. To 
us they seem not only stupidly, culpably 
unobservant and credulous, but too often 
consciously mendacious. Willibald may 
fairly have believed that the Sicilians were 
accustomed to instantly stop the eruptions of 
Etna by holding up St. Agatha’s veil—for he 
had not seen it tried; but when Bishop 
Arculf and others pretend that they 
inspected the ‘“‘ lofty column” at Jerusalem 
which cast no shadow at noon, it is obvious, 
either that the sun was hidden by a lofty 
building on the south, or that Arculf did 
see the shadow but thought it a pity to 
mention it. To aim at propping up the 
truth by lies is of all blasphemies surely 
the most presumptuous. 

In his sketch of the life and work of 
Henry, our author mainly relies upon 
Azurara’s Conquest of Ceuta and his Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Guinea, From the 
latter, as from the narratives of Cadamosto 
and Diego Gomez, he gives long, and it 
must be owned, somewhat tedious passages. 
There is nothing wonderful, nothing even 
interesting, in the story of Portuguese pro- 
gress along the West African coast until 
they got to the Cape thirty years after 
Henry’s death. The narratives are con- 
fused, trivial, and unpicturesqne. The 
heroes of discovery are not heroes at all, 
in spite of Azurara’s courtly way of putting 
things. It took them many years and many 
expeditions to get past Cape Bojador ; and 
many fine lies they came back with to their 
Prince about this and other trivial head- 
lands, which they pretended stretched out 
hundreds of miles, guarded by whirlpools 
and other horrors. The fact is, most of 
them were too lazy and too cowardly to 
venture far, and, having invented the slave 
trade, preferred to catch their black ivory 
and hurry home. A bad business it was, 
and Henry was at the bottom of it all, long 
before Hawkins, though Burton somewhere 
says with one of his whimsical turns, that 
Sir John’s “name still smells sweet and 
blossoms from the dust along the Guinea 
coast as the Father of the slave trade,” 
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Vain for Mr. Beazley to contrast this 
Portuguese villainy with ‘the full-blooded 
atrocity of the West Indian planters,” 
whatever that may mean! The latter was 
at least free from cant. From the very first 
the Prince’s men began by treacherously 
entrapping the natives, murdering the 
strong and stealing the weak. From the 
first they sold them in open market, 
brutally severing husband and wife, mother 
and babe. The pretence that it was done 
to save their souls, so far as it was more 
than a hypocritical blind, is of a piece with 
the arrogant ignorance, the cheap insolence, 
the unchristian brutality of Henry and the 
rest of the heroes. It is almost time we 
began to call things by their right names. 
The Navigator and his cousin, the Henry 
of Agincourt, are dazzling figures, no doubt: 
perhaps no worse than their age—but they 
ought to have been better, for they were 
both clever men. If their consciences belied 
their ambitions, their speeches, their actions, 
they were black hypocrites; if their con- 
sciences were quite easy, they were morally 
downright monsters. Yes, it is all of a 
niece. The sweeping denunciation of ‘‘ foul 

ahomet ’—how much did Henry know, I 
wonder, about the Prophet and his teach- 
ing ?—the repudiation of every tie of 
common humanity; the ‘‘ burning zeal to 
spread the Faith” — but only in lands 
where gold and ivory, black and white, was 
plentiful; the stupid, callous, ignoring of 
the rights of conscience outside the Church ; 
the lust of conquest further degraded by 
the greed of profit—woere these, then, the 
Christian graces? If the Henrys, the very 
pink and flower and final consummation of 
Oatholic chivalry, strong in their superb 
conceit, had no misgivings, no twinges of 
conscience, no embarrassing suspicions of the 
truth, then was Christianity but a sorry 
business. But not so. Those clear-headed 
men saw—they must have seen — these 
hideous inconsistencies ; theirs were not the 
dark ages ; a child, a fool must have seen 
them. The Henrys were some of them 
cynical sceptics, most of them mouthing 
hypocrites, though, after all, the prevalent 
hypocrisy of the age, against which the 
Reformation and Puritanism were reactions, 
was of an easy-going, conventional, skin- 
deep description. 

Of the Navigator we know only enough 
to irritate our curiosity ; of his youth, not a 
word. Born in 1394, one of the five brilliant 
sons of King John and Philippa, Gaunt’s 
daughter, he first appears at the disgraceful 
attack on Ceuta in 1415. On his return, he 
settled down for life at his palace on Cape 
St. Vincent, as Grand Master of the Order 
of Christ and Governor of the Algarves. 
From 1433 to 1441 he returned to political 
life, mingling in the intrigues on the deaths 
of John and Duarte. Much of the blame 
for the wretched Tangiers business rests 
upon him. Mr. Beazley ignores the most 
dubious episode in his life—namely, his 
neutrality in the struggle of 1447-1449, 
which amounted to desertion of his brother, 
the great Regent. At Sagres he seems to have 
led a quiet, regular, pious life, and to have 
made geography, map-making, exploration, 
commerce, and money-making his hobbies. 
His faithful Azurara gives a short and 








fascinating sketch of his character and 
occupations (quoted on p. 306), but of 
course it may be a flattering panegyric. 
Beyond this all is dark. The Navigator 
never navigated himself at all; but he was 
always sending out ships, with the threefold 
objects of commerce, discovery, and mis- 
sionary zeal. Which predominated we can- 
not tell. Naturally, Mr. Beazley, like 
previous biographers, is always exagger- 
ating or taking for granted Henry’s share 
in every enterprise; but the links of 
evidence are usually wanting, even in 
the pages of Azarura. So far as existing 
evidence goes, Henry’s position has been 
overestimated. On the other hand, the 
reputation he enjoyed in his own day, and 
which grew after his death, argues a highly 
individual character and a lifework of 
marked influence. 

Almost every fact of interest or import- 
ance in Mr. Beazley’s account of Prince 
Henry and the African explorations may 
be found more tersely, lucidly, and attrac- 
tively narrated in two or three chapters of 
Prof. Morse Stephens’s Wistory of Portugal 
(Putnam’s “Story of the Nations ”’ series), 
where the subsequent course of Portuguese 
discovery may also be conveniently studied. 

Fortunately little space remains to notice 
Mr. Beazley’s style, which cannot be wholly 
the effect of hurry. The defects are serious, 
though so hard to particularise. It ismany 
years since I met with a book where the 
meaning is so hard to follow. Let me take 
& passage at random. 


‘* Lastly, the partial activity of commerce and 
religion made universal and ‘ political’ by the 
leading Western race—for itself only—is taken 
up by all Christendom in the Crusades, bor- 
rowed in idea from Spain, but borrowed with 
the spirit of the Norse rovers, and made 
universal for the Latin world, for the whole 
federation of Rome.” 


What does this mean? The context does 
not help us. Why is “ political” in in- 
verted commas? Mr. Beazley frames long 
sentences, made up of dependent clauses 
and parentheses, amid which the main 
clause, the precise point which he wants to 
make, is utterly lost. Thus we cannot 
identify the actual steps in his argument. 
Then, further, the conjunctions which should 
link these long sentences together are so 
oddly used, that it is often impossible to 
guess at the logical sequence of ideas and 
argument. This is most apparent in the 
earlier chapters. The modicum of fresh 
information proved a poor compensation for 
the fatigue of gleaning it. Not only has 
the book confused my ideas, but I fear left 
its contagion, which may likely enough be 
traceable in the lines I am now penning. 
After two evenings spent in reading and 
re-reading, going back again and again in 
search of lost threads, I began to fear 
cerebral influenza, or “invincible ignor- 
ance”’ on my own part, so as a test I took 
up and read right through the debate on 
Bi-metallism. To my relief I found Mr. 
Everett’s thaumaturgic currency quite an 
open secret, and was able to follow Mr. 
Chaplin in his juggling with the rupees 
without once losing sight of the pea under 
the wrong thimble. But, alas! on returning 
to the pages of the Navigator, it was as it 





were the three-card trick. After that, 

perhaps, Mr. Beazley will good-naturedly 

allow that his style hardly does him justice. 
E. PuroceEtt, 








The Pilgrim of the Infinite. By William 

Davies. (Macmillans.) 

A ramous divine, himself well versed in 
the arts of the pulpit, was accustomed 
to say that nothing in preaching was of 
so little importance as the sermon. There 
is a deep yet obvious truth underlying 
this apparently cynical remark, and one 
may apply it to the class of books of 
which Mr. Davies has furnished us with 
the latest specimen. From the days of 
Marcus Aurelius to those of Mr. Walter 
Pater, the world has been honoured by the 
help of a small but select class of deep and 
earnest thinkers who have pondered long 
and patiently, in circumstances the most 
diverse, upon the various problems presented 
by the spiritual side of man. These wero, 
as one of their own poets has said, ‘ the 
children of the Second Birth, whom the 
world could not tame.” Taking at random 
a few of the names that occur as fit 
to be placed upon their list, one finds the 
most remarkable divergence in the paths 
which carried them through life, the doctrines 
which they held and taught, the fates which 
befell them. Marcus Aurelius and the 
Bishop of Hippo, Thomas the Little Ham- 
mer and “‘ the Faiting slave who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian,” the Teutonic Knight to 
whom we owe the Theologia Germanica, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson with his American 
Unitarian training, and Arnold and Pater 
from Oxford, are thinkers whose greatest 
common denominator can only be found in 
terms of humanity itself. And the aphorism 
about preaching that has already been quoted 
is aptly illustrated by the fact that so remark- 
able a unity of feeling pervades the Medita- 
tions which the best of the Roman Emperors 
jotted upon his tablets after a hard day’s 
fighting on the outskirts of his realm, the 
confessions in which Augustine set out the 
marrow of his life, the carefully polished 
phrases of an Oxford Don, and the dis- 
course now “addressed to advanced re- 
ligious thinkers on Christian lines” by Mr. 
Davies, at whose position in this world one 
has no business to make a guess. Here, 
too, the sermon is not of the first import- 
ance: it is the spirit that breathes through 
and informs the words that is likely to 
make Zhe Pilgrim of the Infinite a dear 
possession to those who hold with its 
author, that we were born into this world 
‘‘ to find the invisible Deity within us, and 
to assimilate ourselves thereto”; or, as 
Marcus Aurelius prefers to put it, con- 
tinually to ask, ‘‘About what am I now 
employing my soul?” 

It is, of course, a very high compliment 
to pay a modern writer to say, as I venture 
to do, that his book deserves to find a place 
on the same shelf with Marcus Aurelius, 
the Jmitatio, and the Theologia Germanica. 
Nor, indeed, do I suppose that it will ever 
take the same high place in the religious 
literature of the mallee world that these 
books and their few fellows of high col- 
lateral glory have long held. Yet it is not 
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going too far to assert that the qualities 
which are to be found in this Pilgrim are 
just those which one finds in the forerunners 
which I have named, and which seem to me 
to be the only qualities that can nowadays 
give a religious work a really strong hold 
on the thinking world. The day of doctrinal 
treatises and controversies about creeds is 
over for the present with most of us. 
The outer world is no longer interested 
in the questions ‘‘of providence, fore- 
knowledge, will, and fate” that still give 
as much occupation to the churches as 
they once did to a less reputable company. 
The more thoughtful part of modern 
society has declined any longer to take 
seriously the doctrinal part of religion, as 
Erasmus and his friends threw the Scotists 
from them four centuries ago ; and in conse- 
quence a section of it has undertaken to 
solve the problem of what remains of 
Christianity. ‘This is apparently what Mr. 
Davies has in mind when he declares that 
his book is addressed to those 


‘“‘who are not, or who do not wish to be, 
moved by external presentments, who are free 
from every form of religious faction, bigotry, 
and exclusivism, who, though they may be 
worshipping in churches, are not restricted by 
—_ regarding them as a means and not an 
end.” 

As he adds, the time has now come 

‘‘ for such an appeal to be made, in the awaken- 
ing sense that is everywhere manifest of the 
inadequacy of all external and imposed systems 
. to satisfy the inmost desires of the soul.” 

This sense, indeed, awakens periodically, 
alike in the world and in the soul of every 
man who has thinking power enough not 
to be content to take his spiritual life on 
Sundays from his parson, as he takes his 
political opinions on week-days from his 
morning paper or his coats from his tailor. 
In the individual it is usually its own 
exceeding great reward; for it leads him to 
learn by personal experiment the truth of 
the Roman moralist’s saying that 

‘‘nowhere, either with more quiet or more 
freedom from trouble, does a man retire than 
into his own soul, particularly when he has 
within him such thoughts that by looking into 
them he is immediately in perfect tranquility.” 
To the world at large the awakening is 
perhaps less excellent; for it produces a 
great deal of unnecessary and even harmful 
commotion on the part of worthy people 
who are either disturbed by the unusual 
phenomena which surround them, or who 
desire to show, like Correggio, that “ they, 
too, are painters.” 

Of all the deep and momentous ques- 
tions that stir men’s hearts at these times, 
it can hardly be said that the world has yet 
succeeded in answering any one of them to 
the general satisfaction. Every-day morality 
was pretty well settled long before the 
Sermon on the Mount, whatever be the 
sanction that men choose to find for its pre- 
cepts. But when we go a little deeper than 
mere matters of practice, we come speedily 
to a great void, which is no nearer being 
filled for all the philosophers that have 
jumped into it since Empedocles. On the 


transcendental questions of life, as to its 
meaning, its origin, and its end, we are still 
‘no forrarder ” than Eadwine’s Ealdorman 








was when he likened man’s life to a sparrow 
flying through the king’s hall : 

‘* The sparrow flies in at one door and tarries 
for a moment in the light and heat of the 
hearth-fire, and then, flying forth from the 
other, vanishes info the wintry darkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the 
life of men in our sight; but what is before it, 
what after it, we know not.” 

Yet we cannot refrain from trying to know, 
and so we have to turn away from many a 
freely proffered, but pathetically inadequate 
solution. Hence it is that “‘ there lives more 
faith in honest doubt . . . than in half 
the creeds.”” The practical answer given by 
the only guides whom we can trust or follow 
is briefly put by Mr. Davies and an earlier 
Pilgrim of the Infinite :— 


‘* Dare to be true to yourself, to look faithfully 
into your own soul. Nobody knows or can tell 
you more than you are capable of finding out 
for yourself. ‘Let the counsel of thine own 
heart stand,’ says the Preacher ; ‘ for there is no 
man more faithful unto thee than it.’ ” 


That is as true in the spiritual as it is false 
in the intellectual world. Yet the thoughts 
of other men on these high subjects have a 
perennial interest and value for us when they 
are honestly wrought out and adequately 
expressed. Thatis why I can conscientiously 
recommend all who care for these things to 
acquaint themselves with Zhe Pilgrim of the 
Infinite. 
Garrett Fisuer. 








Forty Years at the Post Office. 
Baines. (Bentley.) 


Tue contents of this book range over a 
longer period of time than its title implies. 
The term of the author’s service at the Post 
Office commenced not quite forty years ago, 
and the limit of comparison of the present 
system with the organisation previously in 
existence should in strictness not extend to 
an earlier date than April 1855. But for 
purposes of a more effective contrast, the 
narrative of progress at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand opens with a description of the 
coaches running on the way to and from 
the North of England through Barnet, the 
author’s native place, in the days of his 
youth, soon after the first Reform Bill. The 
incidents of their journey through this busy 
posting town are described with fidelity to 
fact and with animation of language. 
Such, indeed, are the characteristics of the 
entire work. Many an interesting anecdote, 
the fruits of wide experience in official life, 
gladdens the reader as he passes through 
the various branches of the Post Office. 
An abundance of statistical information, 
conveyed with official authority, is presented 
on every page for his mental digestion. If 
the work suffers at all, itis through an excess 
of petty detail. Of statistics which are novel 
and curious, though it may be alleged azainst 
them that they are of little relevancy to 
the history of the Post Office, the particulars 
of the provisions consumed on the voyage 
of an Atlantic liner from Liverpool to New 
York may be cited. Of anecdotes which 
are not new, aud are of even less connexion 
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with the subject, the well-worn and ludicrous 
statement, familiar to all readers of Boswell’s 















Johnson, and of his Zour to the Hebrides, 
that whenever a vessel brought a passenger 
to St. Kilda the inhabitants as a con- 
sequence were seized with a cold in the 
head, is as good an example as need be 
quoted. Of insignificant details, to be 
obtained froma glance at Bradshaw, take 
the passage in vol. ii., p. 187, where, 

*‘once on the main line for Cork, and its head 
fairly set due south, the train soon dashes past 
the station for the Currigh of Kildare, past 
the Maryborough Junction for Kilkenny and 
Waterford, past historic Thurles, through 
Limerick Junction in view of the Galtees ”’ ; 

or the guide-booky lines on p. 222 of the 
same volume, where the steamboats ‘ pass 
direct from Orient to Occident; from the 
mouths of the Hooghley ... from hot, 
prosperous Hong Kong, from Ceylon and 
its pearls, the Persian Gulf and its coral.”’ 
Still, when all such deductions are made, 
this criticism cannot be gainsaid that Mr. 
Baines has produced the most complete 
record of the course of official life, ever 
broadening in its ramifications, in this 
marvellous institution of the Post Office. 

Sixteen Postmasters-General have ruled 
over the officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
since that day when Mr. Baines made his 
first appearance within its walls, and was 
promptly reproved for being ten minutes 
after the opening hour of business, with the 
result that he did not err again in that 
respect for at least ten years. At that date, 
and for a good dozen years later, only a 
peer of the realm was for some reason, now 
only to be guessed at, eligible for the office ; 
and when the Legislature sanctioned an 
alteration in the law, the first holder of the 
post under the changed system was the heir 
to a dukedom. Of the whole of these 
dignified politicians the narrator, who writes 
throughout in the kindliest vein, has some- 
thing good to say. If any oneshould desire 
a different estimate of the character of any 
of them he must go elsewhere, say to the 
‘“‘ Recollections and Experiences’’ of the 
late Mr. Edmund Yates. The hero of Mr. 
Baines, and of every official at the Post 
Office with whom it has been my good 
fortune to be acquainted, is naturally Mr. 
Fawcett. Such a character could not fail 
to impress everyone with whom he came in 
contact. 

Four especial improvements in the postal 
system are connected with the period which 
Mr. Baines passes in review. They are: 
(1) the adoption of penny postage; (2) the 
establishment of Post Office Savings Banks ; 
(3) the transfer of the telegraphs; and, 
lastly (4), the Parcel Post. Little need be 
said of the first of these. In postal matters 
it was the great event of the century, and 
the struggle for its adoption is written in 
history. Suffice it to mention that in the 
days of dear postage 77,000,000 letters passed 
through the post in a year, while the total 
now has reached the enormous figure of 
1,800,000,000; and that in the old times 
there were 7,000,000 of franked communica- 
tions, by which the revenue was deprived of 
over a million of money, and the influential 
were benefited at the expense of their 
poorer brethren. , 
The establishment of Post Office Savings 
Banks was mooted by Mr. Whitbread in the 
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House of Commons in 1807, but it was not 
until their formation was advocated by the 
then Mr. Charles W. Sikes that the project 
came within the range of practical politics. 
Their progress since 1861 has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. The controller 
of the Savings Bank has, says Mr. Baines, 
** £67,000,000 in his strong box, and 
knows his way about among 15,000,000 
accounts old and new, 113,000,000 de- 
posits, and 39,000,000 withdrawals.” 
Through the operations of the recent Act 
enlarging the maximum amount that may 
be deposited, this branch of the Post 
Office has made a vast stride during the 
last year, and the jealousy of the local 
bankers throughout the United Kingdom 
burns with increased fervour. The great 
point of consideration for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now is: whether the time has 
not arrived for a reduction of the rate of 
interest allowed on current deposits in the 
official Savings Bank. 

The transfer of the telegraphs is a 
question on which Mr. Baines holds strong 
views. Nor is it to be wondered at. In 
1856, when a very young man, and an 
official who had only passed through one 
year of babyhood, he drew up a scheme 
for the acquisition of the existing offices, 
which, if carried out, would have saved the 
country an enormous sum of money. The 
telegraphs remained in private hands, de- 
veloping and spreading, but with increased 
vested interests, until 1868. They were then 
transferred to the Post Office under an Act 
which was promoted and terms which were 
arranged by Mr. Scudamore, an officer of 
great ability and energy, who seemed then 
likely to dominate over St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand for many years. The consideration 
money which passed was excessive. It 
is estimated that the purchase of the tele- 
graphs cost the nation over two millions 
of money in excess of the sum which should 
have been paid, and the profit of their 
working is still insufficient to meet the 
interest on the outlay. The decline and 
fall of Mr. Scudamore was as rapid as his 
rise. He left this country for a post at 
Constantinople. 

The development of the Parcel Post has 
been much more rapid. By the Act of 1882 
the railway companies are entitled to 55 
per cent. of the postage on ali parcels 
carried over their lines; and such a share is 
perhaps excessive. But this has been met 
by the energy of the officials in setting on 
foot a system of road-coaches for the carry- 
ing and distribution of such goods from 
London to the provinces. One of the 
most entertaining chapters penned by the 
author is that entitled “The Road Re- 
gained.”’ Nine of these vehicles now start 
for Brighton and elsewhere every night, and 
the whole of the sum paid for the carriage 
of the parcels which they bear comes into 
the coffers of the office. 


Mr. Baines may justly plume himself on | 


the composition of a treatise abounding in 
facts, the accuracy of which can be relied 
on, and which are not readily accessible to 
the ordinary reader. These volumes, there- 
foro, sre not likely to be superseded for 
many years. 


W. P. Covrrney. 





A Forgotten Great Englishman ; or, the Life 
and Work of Peter Payne, the Wycliffite. 
By James Baker. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 


Mr. Baxer, no doubt, intends us to consider 
his little book on Peter Payne as a kind of 
sequel to his remarks upon that indefatig- 
able man in his work on Bohemia with Pen 
and Pencil, reviewed a short time ago in the 
Acapemy. He has made tours in England 
with a view to the discovery of facts about 
his hero, but has returned unsuccessful, 
because in his native country there is really 
nothing fresh to learn about Payne. It is 
in Bohemia that we must track him, and 
there we shall not be wholly unrewarded. 
If the land of his birth is mute, and none of 
her historians can tell of him, we have 
only to go to the fourth volume of Tomek’s 
History of Prague (Déjepis Prahy), and we 
shall find in the index to that volume forty- 
three references to him, one of which 
extends over two pages. 

Mr. Baker describes the journey which 
he took to the village of Hough, where 
Payne was probably born, but where, of 
course, after the lapse of so many centuries 
no information awaited the inquirer. Nor 
do we feel satisfied that in the Paynes, 
whose monumental tablets our author found, 
he has come upon any connexions of the 
distinguished heretic. The name is far too 
common. The second chapter, in which Mr. 
Baker describes the lifework of his hero 
in Bohemia, really tells us all that can be 
known about him. As our author writes in 
a readable style, and his information is 
correct, his book will be doing a service by 
bringing to the notice of Englishmen so 
remarkable a man. 

Perhaps Mr. Baker is a little hard upon 
his predecessors. As the writer of the 
present article is twice mentioned in his 
work, he may perhaps be allowed to say 
that some years ago he made a series of 
investigations into the history of Payne, 
without, however, visiting the village of 
Hough, which did not appear at all likely 
to be of service in the inquiry; and, as 
Mr. Baker considers that he first set Oxford 
men thinking of their forgotten hero, a 
reference may be pardoned to a little book 
entitled Slavonic Literature, published in 
1883 by the S.P.C.K., where, on p. 226, a 
considerable space is devoted to Payne. 

The malignant remarks on Payne by 
Gascoigne are alluded to by Mr. Baker in 
the third part of his work. Gascoigne, who 
appears to have teen naturally a spiteful 
and peevish man, of course hated the 
reformer on religious grounds. However, 
we are indebted to him for pretty nearly 
all that we know of the English life of 
Payne, and those who came after have 
simply copied him. Mr. Baker has visited 
the scenes of Payne’s activity in Bohemia, 
and his little book is well illustrated with 
views of some of the, more remarkable 
places. 

Here and there we note a few errors which 
perhaps it may be as well for him to correct 
if his book goes into a second edition, as 
we hope will be the case. Prince Koryhut 
should, of course, be Korybut, the name of 
a celebrated Polish family which in the 





latter part of the seventeenth century 
furnished that country with a king. There 
never was a Jerome Faulfisch (p. 139). This 
supposed surname of the disciple of Hus 
has obtained currency owing to Milman 
having fallen into the error; the person 
who bore that unpleasing appellation was a 
certain Nicholas Faulfisch. Mr. Baker is 
saturated with Germanisms, but the most 
terrible of all is his Marien-Tein church 
. 45), 
No soubt this little book will cause 
Englishmen to take some interest in the 
remarkable Oxford scholar who carried the 
teachings of Wicliffe to Bohemia, and thus 
led the way for the +t Hussite movement. 
Payne was a bold and energetic man, and 
we need pay no attention to the statement 
of his enemies that, in order to cause the 


doctrines of Wicliffe to have greater in- 


fluence, he pretended that the University of 
Oxford had affixed its seal tothem. Infor- 
mation of this kind, — such 
sources as Gascoigne and hlaeus, is 
already tainted. 

We trust that the publication of this 
book will also promote an interest in 
Bohemian history, and especially in the 
great religious movement of the fifteenth 
century, which is too little understood 
among us. Since the monumental work of 
Palacky, historical studies in Bohemia have 
steadily progressed. We have the labours 
of Tomek, Gindely, Kalousek, and many 
others. The latter published in 1885 three 
valuable historical maps to assist the 
student, which have since been appended to 
the editions of the concise history of Tomek. 
Only last year he issued a large historical 
map of the country in the fourteenth century. 
This was first published by Palacky in 1847, 
but has been completed in the present year 
by Dr. Kalousek. We dwell particularly 
upon this map, because our own experience 
has shown us how difficult it is to study the 
history of the country with the ordinary 
maps at one’s disposal, where the names 
are frequently confused by their German 
forms. As regards the difficulties presented 
in the letter of the late Prof. Freeman—in 
whom, by the way, the Chekhs have lost an 
ardent supporter—we know from experience 
that it was a whim of his to write Beme 
and similar forms for Bohemia, probably in 
imitation of the way of spelling in the old 
chronicles. We do not understand on what 
authority Mr. Baker says (p. 133) that 
Anthony Wood was a Papist. We know 
that he was suspected of being one, but it 
seems clear from his autobiography that 
the suspicion had no real foundation. 

W. R. Morritt. 








“Tie Novets or ByiérnstsJERNE Bsérnson.” 
—Synnivé Solbakken. Given in English 
by Julie Sutter. A New Edition, with an 
Essay on the Writings of Bjérnson, by 
Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

“Tr is Bjérnson’s most distinguishing 

merit,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ that, with an 

enchanting freshness, he was the first to 
reveal to us the exquisite characteristics of 
the peasantry of his native country.” And 
in this respect M. Ernest Tissot has com- 
pared the bonde-novellen, of which Synnivé 
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Solbakken is the first and perhaps the most 
charming, to Flaubert’s best work— 


‘*so prodigious is the art by which is repro- 
anol, in a concise brevity, the talk of the 

t, with its apparent aimlessness, its re- 
ticence, its pleonasms, its frivolities, and its 
tiresome repetitions. The personages of Bjérn- 
son have upon their lips, not phrases learnt 
out of some comedy, but simple, affectionate, 
obvious commonplaces, such as a phonograph 
might transmit to us.” 


But Bjérnson sees in the peasant some- 
thing beyond “the trunk from which he 
draws his nourishment.” He remembers 
the glorious national inheritance of the 
Sagas, and recognises, as Stevenson has so 
nobly written, that 


‘the true realism, always and everywhere, is 
that of the poets: to find out where joy resides, 
and give it a voice far beyond singing. 

“‘ For to miss the joy is to miss all. In the 
joy of the actors lies the sense of any action. 
That is the explanation, that the excuse... 
and hence the haunting and truly spectral un- 
reality of realistic books. Hence, when we 
read the English realists, the incredulous 
wonder with which we observe the hero’s con- 
stancy under the submerging tide of dulness, 
and how he bears up with his jibbing sweet- 
heart, and endures the chatter of idiot girls, 
and stands by his whole unfeatured wilderness 
of an existence, instead of seeking relief in drink 
or foreign travel. Hence in the French, in 
that meat-market of middle-aged sensuality, 
the disgusted surprise with which we see the 
hero drift sidelong, and practically quite un- 
tempted, into every description of misconduct 
and dishonour. In each, we miss the personal 
— the enchanted atmosphere, that rain- 

w work of fancy which clothes what is naked 
and seems to ennoble what is base; in each, 
life falls dead like dough, instead of soaring 
away like a balloon into the colours of the sun- 
set; each is true, each inconceivable; for no 
man lives in the external truth, among salts 
and acids, but in the warm, phantasmagoric 
chamber of his brain, with the painted windows 
and the storied walls.” 


And for this tale there is the Solbakke, 
the “‘ sunnyside,” where ‘‘ the snow covered 
the ground latest in the autumn, and melted 
away sooner than elsewhere in the spring,” 
the ideal of which dreams came even to the 
headstrong and inarticulate Thorbjorn, the 
garden of Eden “he had liked to watch 
ever since he could remember,” and from 
which he was able in the end to look back 
upon his own old home. 

_ In Synnové Solbakken, moreover, Bjérnson 
is not ‘troubled by the desire to preach, 
by the instinct as an agitator and a revolu- 
tionist,”” which “‘ disturbs the conduct of his 
plays” and later novels, and distinguishes 
him, as Mr. Gosse boldly but truthfully 
remarks, from ‘‘ Ibsen, who does not desire 
to teach anything, who has no lesson to 
convey.” This story and Arne ‘seem to 
me to be almost perfect; they have an en- 
chanting lyrical quality, without bitterness 
or passion, which I look for elsewhere in 
vain in the prose literature of the second 
half of the century.” 

We were disappointed, it must be con- 
fessed, at finding that the “new edition” 
of this fascinating novel was no more than 
& reprint of Miss Julie Sutter’s rather in- 
different version; but we believe that the 

ter volumes of the e2ier which is to 


include most of Bjérnson’s tales, will be 
new. 

Mr. Gosse’s essay on the writings of 
Bjérnson is full of interesting matter, and 
contains the first complete estimate, in our 
own tongue at least, of the man and the 
author. He has drawn for us an attractive 
picture of the artist struggling with the 
preacher, the “‘intuitivism’’ quenched, to 
some extent at least, in didacticism, the 
fighter who is an invincible optimist. 

He has shown us, moreover, the develop- 
ment and inter-action of Bjirnson’s two 
periods, of which Synnivé Solbakken belongs 
so emphatically to the first, and has linked 
them in this wise: 


‘‘Many of his apparent inconsistencies are ex- 
plained when we recognise in the author of 
Sigurd Slembe and of In God’s Way the Janus- 
glance that looks directly backwards and directly 
forwards at the same moment. Bjérnson isa 
passionate admirer of the ancient glories of his 
country, and has taken the Viking and the 
Skald for his models; in this direction, he is 
all for individual heroism, for the antique 
virtues, for the local and historical prestige of 
Norway. On this side of his character he is an 
aristocrat. But there is another side, on which 
he throws himself with no less animation into 
the problems of the future, is ready to try all 
spirits, to risk all political and social experi- 
ments, to accept with cheerfulness every form 
of revolution. Here he is no less definitely and 
obtrusively a democrat.” 


But he “was pre-eminently intended by 


nature to be an idyllist.” 
R. Brrtey Jonson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Tale of Chloe, and Other Stories, By 
George Meredith. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Walter 


Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Earl Lavender. By John Davidson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A London Legend. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A Pree Lance ina Far Land. By Herbert 
Compton. (Cassells.) 

Kitty’s Engagement. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

The Fencing Girl, By Roof Roofer. (Gay 
& Bird.) 


A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir would be very interesting, if it were 
possible, to set the recaptured tales of Chloe 
and her companions before some not un- 
instructed person who had never read any of 
Mr. Meredith’s larger works, and to obtain 
a verdict. Except by the merest chance 
this is probably at the time of day im- 
possible. And yet it is a pity, because Mr. 


very well in miniature. 
Chloe ”’ is tragically cynical; the ‘“‘ House 
on the Beach,” rather farcically ditto; and 
the ‘‘Case of General Ople and Lady 








on the Beach,” which is posrhaps the 
weakest (for satire on the affection of 
Britons for court suits, their devotion to 
wealth, and their disposition to cut dis- 
reputable acquaintances, is surely a little 
stale), redeemed by just being an only too 
much-needed, and a well-maintained, attack 
on a British crime of far greater reality 
and intensity of blackness than any of these 
—the habit of giving bad wine. As for the 
other two, ‘‘ Chloe” is perhaps a little too 
heartrending for its length. There is 
no objection to the rending of hearts 
if it be done, as Dandie Dinmont says, 
‘‘ distinctly.” But to do it distinctly a 
somewhat fuller acquaintance with the 
characters of the story is wanted than even 
Mr. Meredith can give us in a hundred 
ages largely occupied with matters apart 
rom the direct tragic interest. We should 
have been, so to speak, more “ brought up 
with”’ Chloe; we should have witnessed, 
and not merely had recounted to us in brief, 
her sacrifices for her worthless lover and the 
other trials which preceded the last fiery 
one, in order to be harrowed properly by 
this last and its result. And the more comic 
side of the picture, the ‘‘ Duchess of Dow- 
lap” and the Wells and Beau Beamish, 
may not appeal to all readers equally. But 
still ‘‘ The Tale of Chloe ” is such as only one 
living English novelist except Mr. Moerodith 
could have written, and even in that other's 
hands “it ’ud be different.” As for tho 
General and the Lady, tho underbroeding 
and the simplicity of “‘ Wilsonople ”—there is 
nothing which moro endears Mr. Meredith to 
good men than his condescension to this sort 
of thing, and, it may be added, nothing which 
more differentiates him from his imitators— 
may be thought exaggerated, and tho 
aristocratic comploxity of his divinity the 
same. But then, we lay our account for some 
exaggeration in the Meredithian scheme, 
and may, on the whole, be well content to 
take it as it is. 

No subject is more tempting to the 
novelist, and few seem, as a rule, to satisfy 
his readers better, than that a great fortune 
should be suddenly gained, suddenly lost, 
fiercely contended for, and the like. There is 
not likely soon to be a failure of heirs in the 
succession of the Peau de Chagrin and Monte 
Cristo, nor; for our part, have we the 
slightest wish that there should be. In 
Mr. Besant’s (the latest) handling of the 
theme the auxiliary, but not constant, motive 
of a curse connected with the treasure is 
brought in and very well worked. When 
Lucian Calvert, a hard-working young 
doctor, discovers at the death of his 
own father that that father has a 
father living, and that this long lost 
ancestor, whose name is Burley, is 
a millionaire several times over, the dis- 
covery is complicated by things less pleasant. 





Meredith’s various veins (with the exception, | ) . - 
perhaps, of his fantastic-poetical one, in | ontrusts him with documents showing that 


which some like him best) appear here | it has been obtained by every variety of 
The “Tale of | disgraceful means, the Burleys having been 
for generations ‘‘ degenerate” enough to 
warm the cockles of Herr Nordau’s heart. 
To say more about the book would be to 


Camper,” what it is, we believe, usual to call | impair its interest ; for though the lines on 
analytic. They are all good, the ‘ House! which it proceeds—ths various claimeuts 





The dying father charges him to have 
nothing to do with this gold of Achan, and 
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the ins-and-outs of the Burley family, the 
demoralising effect of the treasure, and the 
final peripeteia—may be imagined without 
much difficulty, the conducting of the story 
upon them is Mr, Besant’s own proner'y: 
and he ought not to be forestalled in it. 
There is all the more reason for this 
abstention, that he has, we think, seldom 
arranged a story with more care or better 
art. We have read books of his in which 
we cared more for the characters—it is to 
some extent an inevitable drawback of a 
theme of this kind that it necessitates a 
certain “typification’’ of the characters 
which lessens their attraction—but scarcely 
one in which the plot was better handled. 


The pure fantasy-novel is a difficult thing; 
which proposition we shall allow to be pre- 
sented as a copy-head in any language of 
the world without fearing denial of it. It 
may be rasher to say, but we shall dare the 
rashness of saying it, that it is the absolutely 
most difficult kind of all, for the reason that 
if the novelist fails to “ collar” his reader 
at once, or at any time during the story lets 
him get loose, failure is certain. The 
author of Scaramouch in Naxos should be 
about as well equipped as anybody for this 
task; but the best equipped adventurers 
sometimes fail. We do not ourselves con- 
sider Karl Lavender an absolute failure, but 
we cannot call it an absolute success. In 
the first place, the motive of flagellation 
which is introduced is—not to mince matters 
—an exceedingly awkward one to meddle 
with ; and though Mr. Davidson has taken 
=— pains to vindicate himself from the 
charge of touching the “ scabrous” side of 
it, it may be questioned whether, when you 
leave the scabrous side out and do not fully 
bring the religious-mystical in, there is any 
side left for you to avail yourself of. The 
satire on Evolution is good, but a very little 
belated—Dagon has already had some rude 
shakings and does not reign in Ashdod as 
he did a few yearsago. And though the 
adventures in the Fleet-street taverns, and 
the Piccadilly Café, and Epping Forest, and 
elsewhere, have something of the peculiar 
charm of Zhe New Arabian Nights, we 
now and then feel that they “‘ want that!” 
as the old story goes. But the climax 
of the book, with the sentence on Lavender, 
** You are a caricature!” is quite excellent 
and of a far-reaching import to-day; and 
we own that a not perfect success in this 
difficult, but at its best delightful, kind 
seems to us preferable to completer work 
in a lower division. 


Mr, J. H. McCarthy’s London Legend is a 
pleasant story of no very out-of-the-way 
type, but well written and with an agree- 
able touch of mystery, communicated by a 
dedication, which we take to be in Romany, 
and divers chapter-headings taken from, to 
the best of our knowledge, unpublished 
bards. The theme is purely romantic, and 
only slightly touched with glances at tho 
actual, which are not carried to the extent 
of stares. Brander Swift, an early middle- 
aged, or even young, gentleman with an 
amiable disposition and much love for 
literature and art, and without, so far as 
we can see, a blemish on his character, 
except certain ‘ Red” leanings iu politics, 











and a tendency to wear suits of tawny tweed 
in London, meets in the groves of the 
British Museum an Egeria, who, behaving 
to him in a manner not quite so downright 
as Dunstable, but a little franker than our 
grandmothers would have approved, enslaves 
him hopelessly. What this young lady, 
who calls herself Candida Knox, has to do 
with a certain Dorothy Carteret, who is the 
soul of an organisation called the Sylphs, 
and what Swift has to do with some brother 
journalists, a fighting Oolonel named 
Rockielaw, a snake-charmer, and other 
characters, may be read not without satis- 
faction in the pages of 4A London Legend. 
Only we must ask Mr. J. H. McCarthy one 
question. How did the snake on p. 49 get 
** its head into its mouth ” ? 


Mr. Herbert Compton’s A Free Lance in 
a Far Land is a creditable attempt in the 
newer kind of historical romance dealing 
with the crimping practices of the Honour- 
able East India Company some hundred 
years ago, and with the opportunities which 
Hindustan offered to foreign adventurers in 
the days between the break up of the Mogul 
and the full establishment of the English 
Empire. It is a good theme, and Mr. 
Compton has handled it not ill; but with a 
little want of ease and breadth, and with 
too much preference of elaborate local and 
other detail over form and character, and 
incident drawing. The popular trick of 
making the adventurer recount his adven- 
tures himself is very apt, in inexperienced 
or only moderately strong hands, to lead to 
something of this kind. 


Kitty’s Engagement is a compound, curious 
in itself, but not quite unexpected from its 
author, of two very different kinds of story 
—the tale of ordinary middle-class life and 
the romance of murder, which, though, of 
course, not unknown in middle-class house- 
holds about Holland Park, can hardly be 
said to be so common as bath-rooms, tiled 
hearths, and amicable bickerings between 
brothers and sisters. We do not ourselves 
exactly think that the murder improves the 
story ; the gallows is a very large implement 
to use for not much purpose other than that 
of hoisting an intrusive rival out of the way. 
But Miss Warden likes a little melodrama, 
and the other matter with which she has 
interwound it here is not only easily written 
but readable without any difficulty. 


We can say nothing for, and it is not worth 
while to say much against, the two last books 
on our list. To play on real names is 
objectionable ; but as ‘‘ Roof Roofer” is 
pretty clearly a pseudonym, it cannot be 
rude to express a devout hope that we never 
may have to read a novel by Roofest. The 
Fencing Girl reads as if it were the work of 
an exceedingly young American gentleman 
who wished to depict ‘‘ upper circle ”’ life in 
London in what he thought to be the style 
of Mr. Meredith. This is the result: 
“And,” pursued Lord Rilen, “if your 
talent proves unique sufficient to make this 
peculiar class lionise our good Duke-street 
vendor, will your ambition be gratified ?” 
We can only say that, to use Mr. R. Roofer’s 
delightful lingo, ‘‘ many a man would walk 
— out of his way” to avoid such a style 
as this. 





Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Bachelor Maid is 
not open to this objection. It is not gro- 
tesque, but we regret to say that we have 
found it unreadable. This may be partly 
due to “‘ stodginess”” of type and page, but 
we fear that more than page and type in it 
is stodgy. 

Gzorce Sarntspury. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Vale of Arden, and Other Poems. By Alfred 
Hayes. (John Lane.) 


Songs of the Soil. By Frank L. Stanton. 
(Constable. ) 

The Tongue of the Bells. By George H. Long- 
Yigg. (Chester: Phillipson & Golder.) 


Evadne, and Other Poems. By Frederic Walter 
Faller. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Or Mr. Alfred Hayes’ new book of poems, 
the twelve immediately following the dedication 
originally appeared in a privately issued volume, 
entitled A Fellowship in Song, which some 
students of modern poetry may have seen. Of 
these ‘‘The Vale of Arden,” from which the 
present book takes its title, was one. Mr. 
Hayes’ verse is always graceful, his observation 
and description of nature are sincere and faith- 
ful, his workmanship is seldom faulty and 
occasionally exquisite. His thought is clear- 
cut and concise, and he never wastes words or 
indulges in vain repetitions. In a word, he is 
eminently an artist who knows his medium 
thoroughly and uses it with taste and dis- 
cretion; and if he lacks the supreme gift of 
fire and inspiration, he is never commonplace. 
His technique is so good that he seems to 
prefer to practise his art under the most difficult 
conditions. He chooses metres which give the 
writer least freedom, which confine him within 
the narrowest limits in which to express his 
thought. He loves lines of few syllables and 
complex schemes of rhyme, and compresses a 
thought into a stanza which the fatal facility 
of the latter-day poet is apt to expand into a 
dozen. There are no wildernesses of blank 
verse in the volume. Everything is terse, 
restrained, defined. Moreover, Mr. Hayes 
always writes with a certain distinction. He 
is never banal; and if at times he seems to be 
led away by a love of quaintness of phrase or 
thought, a love of the unexpected as it were, 
the fault is only the exaggeration of a virtue. 
At the same time, an occasional ‘‘ preciousness”’ 
of expression mars some of his lines. ‘‘ Wailful’’ 
rains seems to me no improvement on ‘‘ wailing,” 
but rather the reverse. In the same poem I 
find the splendour of a tree ‘ conserved ” 
where “‘ preserved ” is simpler and less artificial ; 
and, in another, “ senseless” cannot fairly be 
made to do duty for ‘‘ sensationless,” if that be 
the author’s meaning. I have marked one or 
two other instances in which Mr. Hayes seems 
to me to use a word in a connexion which is in- 
admissible. But, on the other hand, to counter- 
balance these flaws there are lines which display 
a rare felicity of expression. Take, for example, 
the last stanza of the poem called ‘‘ November : ” 
** But best to watch—when death-like eve 
The pensive landscape doth bereave 
Of short-lived day— 
Thy great pathetic sunsets grieve 
Their hearts away.’’ 
The last two lines seem to me quite perfect. 
Again, 
** And let me at the last repose 
Not where along unlovely ways 
The roaring tide of trouble flows,’’ 


contains a magnificent phrase. I have said 


that Mr. Hayes leans towards complexity of 
metre, and prefers uncommon measures and 
rhythms, altogether unattempted hitherto or 
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but rarely employed. I am not sure that this 
distaste for the ordinary metrical forms may 
not prove somewhat of a snare to him. I will 
take as an instance the longest of the poems in 
this collection, ‘‘ The Vale of Arden,” and quote 
one or two stanzas from it: 
** Not where the cloud-encumbered brows 
Of mountains brood o’er barren dales, 
And many a fretful torrent flows ; 
Nor where, with slow-returning sigh, 
The sleepless surge eternally bewails 
Life’s lonely mystery ; 
‘* But where, by moss-grown watermills 
And willowy meadows fringed with reed, 
Old Avon creeps beside the hills 
That shelter, not seclude, the plain, 
And peaceful kine o’er sunny pastures feed 
Refreshed with quill rain. 
* 


* * * 


‘* There Shakespeare’s self was moulded ; there 
He wooed his love, he wove his verse ; 
There his full soul grew ripe ; and ere 
His song was stilled, on that kind breast, 
Contented well to sleep, he laid a curse 
On who should break his rest.’’ 


Now in this poem Mr. Hayes seems to me to 
have wasted his ingenuity on spoilinga very 
charming metre. Onsuch a matter, no doubt, 
it is impossible to dogmatise ; for the question 
is one of ear, and what offends my ear may not 
offend the ear of Mr. Hayes. To me the extra 
foot inserted in the fifth line of every stanza in 
the poem is a torment. It is like walking 
along a path and suddenly striking one’s foot 
against an obstacle which one must step 
over. But I have already given more space 
than I ought to this volume and must turn to 
the others before me. 


Mr. Frank L. Stanton, to whom I now pass, 
is a writer of a very different order, and 
indeed possesses all, or almost all, of the 
faults which Mr. Hayes conspicuously lacks. 
He evidently writes with extraordinary facility, 
his standard of achievement is not high, he is 
not in the least fastidious, and he prefers to 
write in lines of fourteen syllables or so. From 
the preface, contributed by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, I gather that Mr. Stanton’s poems 
have many admirers in America, and that he 
has neither the time, nor, perhaps, the desire, 
to polish or to perfect them. 


‘They have all been struck off in the heat and 
hurry of newspaper work, not as things apart, but 
as a matter of course. Asone of the writers on the 
Atlanta Constitution, he has a department which 
he calls ‘Just from Georgia.’ He has chosen to 
preface this department with at least one original 
piece of verse every morning. But frequently he 
writes four and five poemsa day. . . .” 

Now one can have no reasonable objection to 
Mr. Stanton dashing off fifth-rate verse for the 
Atlanta Constitution, which I take to be some 
kind of newspaper, even at the rate of ‘‘ four 
and five poems a day”; but what one must pro- 
test against is the idea of deeming such poems 
worth collecting and republishing in a volume. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s vehement denuncia- 
tions of all contemporary writers of verse 
(except Mr. Stanton) would be amusing if they 
Were not so absurd, but this kind of thing 
would be unpardonable under any circum- 
stances : 


“Profound sophistication is the order of the 
day. We see it rankly developed in the stories 
that women are writing. Sham culture 
brought to book (to s 


literally) confesses that 
the beastliness of the primal ape remains pretty 
near the suface of things. The poets flutter some- 


what higher. That which is insipid vulgarity in 
my blossoms into pessimism in verse,’ &c., 
c., &e. 

It is to combat this extraordinary state of 
things apparently that Mr. Stanton’s verse 
ig valuable. To do him justice, I had not 
thought it as bad as that. It seems to me 





merely ordinary and commonplace. Some of 
it is in dialect, some of it not ; and little, if any, 
of it deserves the rather damning encomia of 
Mr. Harris. It is not much better than the 
average contribution to the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner” 
of a provincial newspaper, and it is certainly 
not worse. As that is what it was originally 
written for, it may be said to have served its 
purpose. 


Mr. George H. Longrigg’s The Tongue of the 
Bells is in the nature of a tour de force. He has 
collected a number of inscriptions on bells, and 
either written poems on them or woven them 
into poems. The book is pleasantly illustrated 
by the author. It has no other merit. 


Mr. Frederic Walter Fuller’s little book of 
poems consists almost wholly of translations. 
They are the work of a man of culture and a 
scholar, but hardly of a poet. The title-poem, 
‘*‘Evadne,” is a short idyll in blank verse. It 
: poor as a whole, but contains two good 
ines : 

‘** As when a sea-shell whispers in the ear, 
Remurmuring the story of unrest.’’ 


Among the translations are several from the 
Magyar poet Petifi. The following is one of 
the most successful. It is rather reminiscent of 
Heine: 
** When my latest breath is spent, 
O’er my grave no stone shall rise, 
But a lowly wood-cross tell 
Where my dust decaying lies. 
** Yet if fate to stone should change 
Griefs that now my heart consume 
Soon a pyramid would rise 
High above my lonely tomb.”’ 


St. Joun E. C. Hankin. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


UNDER the title of Chapters in an Adventurous 
Life, Messrs. William Blackwood & Son announce 
a volume describing the career of Sir Richard 
Church, when engaged in suppressing brigandage 
and secret societies in Southern Italy during the 
third decade of the present century. It is based 
upon records which he wrote at the time, now 
edited by E. M. Church. The book will be 
illustrated. 


Messrs. Maomittan & Co. will publish 
shortly a descriptive book on Canada, entitled 
The Great Dominion, by Mr. G. R. Parkin, the 
well-known advocate of Imperial Federation. 
The substance of it appeared in the Times 
during last summer. It will now be illustrated 
with three maps. 


Mr. BERNARD QuARITCH will shortly pub- 
lish, by subscription, 7'he Courtenay Armorial, 
containing illustrations of more than two 
hundred coats of arms from the original shields 
at Powderham Castle, with explanatory notes 
by the Lady Courtenay. 


Ir is more than a year since the publication 
of A Superfluous Woman ; and now a new novel 
in one volume, entitled Transition, by the same 
author, is to be published by Mr. Heinemann 
on March 25. The book has been written not 
as a direct attempt to emulate Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s achievement in Marcella, but with the 
purpose of giving a more exact and intimate 
account of the workings of the minds and 
methods of the Socialists. A sketch is 
introduced of one of the most rising men in 
London in his earlier days, and the individuality 
of his character will be easily recognisable. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS will publish next 
week an enlarged edition of Mr. E. Walford’s 
Patient Griselda, and Other Poems, of which the 
first issue last year was subscribed for by the 
author’s personal friends, with the result that 
not a single copy reached the hands of the 
public. 





Mr. ExxioT Stock announces for immediate 
publication London Church Staves: with some 
notes on their surroundings, by the Misses M. 
and C. Thorpe. It will be illustrated with eighty 
drawings by the authors, and will have a 
Preface by Mr. Edwin Freshfield. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish early 
next month a fairy tale, entitled A World 
Beneath the Waters ; or, Merman’s Land, by the 
Rev. G. W. Bancks, illustrated from original 
drawings by ‘‘ Crow.” 


MEssrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
shortly add to their series of ‘‘ Albion Poets”’ 
the complete works of Eliza Cook, includingsome 
pieces hitherto unpublished or which have only 
appeared in the Oddfellows Magazine, together 
with a memoir; and also a new edition of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poems. 


THE sume publishers announce a portfolio 
of twenty-four coloured plates and upwards 
of one hundred illustrations in black and 
white, reproduced from drawings made by Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd during a voyage to South Africa 
on board the ‘‘ Union” steamship Scot. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, an- 
nounce for publication this spring two country 
books: Rambles in Alpine Valleys, by Mr. J. W. 
Tutt; and Jn Grouseland, by Mr. E. G. 
Mackenzie. 


Messrs. ReMiIncTon & Co. will begin, early 
in April, the publication of a new series of 
foreign classics, edited by Mr. Sonley John- 
stone. The first issue will be vol. i. of Molitre’s 
Comedies, to be followed, at monthly intervals, 
by La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, Corneille, 
Boileau, Voltaire, Racine, &c. Each volume 
will contain a short history of the author’s life 
and work. 


Mr. WALTER Scorr proposes to issue at 
monthly intervals, in his ‘‘ New England 
Library,” three volumes of Thoreau, each illus- 
trated with a photogravure for frontispiece. 


Messrs. Hutrcuinson & Co. will shortly 
publish Renie, a story of Nottingham life, by a 
local author, Mr. James Prior. 


Messrs. W. H. AtLEN & Co. announce for 
immediate publication the first three volumes 
of a new series of cheap novels: A Grey 
Romance, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, with other 
stories by Frederick Greenwood, Gilbert Parker, 
and Frank R. Stockton; The Harlequin Opal, 
by Fergus Hume; and Absolutely True, by 
Irving Montagu, with illustrations by the 
autbor, 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce the following: A third series of 
Bunyan Characters, being lectures on_the 
municipal and military characters of the ‘‘ Holy 
War,” by the Rev. Dr. Alex. Whyte; Chapters 
from the History of the Free Church of Scotland, 
being the Chalmers Lectures for 1894, by the 
Rev. Dr. Norman L. Walker; Marjorie 
Dudingstowne, a tale of Old St. Andrews, by 
Dr. W. F. Collier; A History of the Worship of 
the Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. Alex’ 
Wright ; Village Sermons, the Lord’s Prayer, 
by the Rev. George Milligan; Silver Wings, 
and other Addresses to Children, by the Rev. 
Andrew G. Fleming; @rizzly’s Little Pard, by 
Elizabeth M. Comfort. 

A popuLaR edition of Mr. H. Speight’s 
work on North-West Yorkshire will shortly be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title 
of Tramps and Drives in the Craven Highlands. 
It will contain a good deal of new matter, and 
will be fully illustrated. 

Aut of Mr. George Barlow’s works will in 
the future be issued by the Roxburghe Press. 
Second editions of The Crucifixion of Man, 
From Dawn to Sunset, and A Lost Mother, and a 
third edition of The Pageant of Life, are in 
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preparation, and will be published almost 
immediately. 


A NEW novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled “ Old 
Mr. Tredgold,” will be commenced in the May 
number of Longman’s Magazine. 


THE publications of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society—namely, Church and People and the 
Young Worker’s Paper—will in future be issued 
from Home Words Publishing Office, 7, Pater- 
noster-square, commencing with April. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, who is staying 
in the South of France for the sake of his 
health, will remain at Cannes or Grasse, we 
believe, until about the beginning of May. 


THE Royal Irish Academy, at its stated 
meeting on March 16, elected the follcwing 
honorary members: In the section of science: 
Karl Weierstrass, of Berlin; Emil Heinrich Du 
Bois Reymond, of Berlin; Eduard Suess, of 
Vienna, In the section of polite literature 
and antiquities: Adolph Erman, of Berlin; 
Eduard Zeller, of Berlin; Lieut.-General 
H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers ; Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


Pror. Vicrok Horstey and Prof. Villiers 
Stanford have been elected by the committee 
to be members of the Athenaeum Club. 


AT a meeting of the Colonial Institute, on 
Wednesday next, Mr. James Bonwick will read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Writing of Colonial History,” 
in which he will describe the difficulties ke has 
had to encounter in obtaining information from 
the Government of New South Wales in com- 
piling the Official History of the Colony, and 
will give details relating to the records of early 
settlements in the various Australasian colonies. 


Tuk two great libraries of New York, which 
take their names from Mr. Astor and Mr. 
Lenox, are to be placed under a common board 
of trustees, who will also have the administration 
of the capital sum of about two million dollars 
(£400,000), which the late Mr. Tilden bequeathed 
to found a public library in New York. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. York PowEtt proposes to deliver his 
inaugural lecture as regius professor of modern 
history at Oxford on May 1. He will also 
give two courses of lectures next term, on 
“*The Social History of England,” and on 
‘* Authorities for English Early and Mediaeval 
History.” 


Pror. A. A, BEVAN has been appointed to 
lecture during next term at Cambridge as 
deputy for Prof. Rieu. 


A DISCOVERY of some interest to those 
engaged in the study of the Greek theological 
writers is reported from Oxford. Mr. C. H. 
Hoole, one of the Students of Christ Church, 
who is already known from his investigation 
of the date and authorship of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, has discovered in the library 
of his college two missing MSS. of the 
work of St. Symeon Metaphrastes, containin 
six treatises not known to Migne, nor includ 
in his Patrologia. There are also in the 
same library thirty-two sermons by St. 
Symeon Metaphrastes which have never been 
printed; and an addition of some importance is 
thus made to the remains of this writer, the 
bulk of whose works were first published by 
Migne in 1864, from MSS. in the Paris Library. 


Tue council of the Senate at Cambridge 
recommend that an important change shall be 
made in the conditions of the Burney Prize, 
Since its foundation in 1847, this has been 
offered annually for ‘‘ the best English essay on 
some moral or metaphysical subject, on the 





existence, nature, and attributes of God, or on 
the truth and evidence of the Christian 
religion.” As a matter of fact, during the 
fourteen years ending 1893, it remained 
awarded on no less than seven occasions. The 
value is limited to £105; whereas the income of 
the fund now amounts to £155, and is steadily 
increasing. It is proposed to substitute for the 
prize a studentship of £120 a year, to be 
awarded without competition, the holder 
of which shall devote himself to advanced 
study or research in theology, or in moral and 
metaphysical philosophy, especially as viewed 
in sandion to theology. The balance of the 
income may be applied in grants to assist such 
study. 


Dr. W. 8S. Lazarus-BARLOW, of Downing, 
has been appointed demonstrator in pathology 
at Cambridge, in succession to Dr. J. Lorrain 
Smith. 


TuHE Isaac Newton studentship at Cambridge, 
for the encouragement of study and research 
in astronomy, has been awarded to Mr. S. 8S. 
Hough, of St. John’s. 


Mr. R. W. T. Giinruer, of Magdalen, has 
been elected to the geographical studentship at 
Oxford for the present year. 


Tue curators of the Bodleian Library have 
been authorised by a decree of Convocation to 
lend to the university library at Utrecht two 
sixteenth century Greek MSS. of Origen’s 
Dialogue against the Marcionites, &c., for the 
use of Dr. Bakhuyzen. 


On Thursday next, at 3 p.m., a meeting will 
be held in the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
consider proposals for a memorial to the late 
Alfred Robinson, of New College, Oxford. 
The warden will take the chair, and all past 
and present members of the college are invited 
to attend. 


Mr, Henry Sruon, of Manchester, has given 
£5000 for the endowment of a chair of 
German language and literature at Owens 
College. 


Ata meeting of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, held at the 
Mansion House last Saturday, Sir John 
Lubbock was formally elected president, in 
succession to Mr. Goschen, who has filled the 
office for many years; and the Rev. Dr. Butler 
(master of Trinity College, Cambridge) 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Some Gleanings from 
Burke.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con- 
tains articles of varied interest. Students of 
Church history will welcome the continuation 
of Dr. Klap’s monograph on Agobard of Lyons, 
while Biblical scholars will not fail to notice 
the revolution which continues to gain ground 
among critics relative to the history of the 
Jows after 536. Dr. Eardmans discusses the 
historical background of Zech. i. 8, and adds 
considerable strength to one portion of Prof. 
Koster’s argument for postponing the arrival 
of the Géla from Babylon to the time of Ezra. 
Prof. Oort reviews Marti’s recast of Kuyon’s 
useful work on the Theolo of the Old 
Testament. M. Chavannes is strict in his 
criticism of a somewhat imaginative work 
by G. Fulliquet, Protestant pastor at Lyons, 
called La pensée religiewse dans le Nouveau 
Testament. Dr. Hellema gives an instructive 
notice of a Dutch work on the Jewish back- 
ground of the Epistle to the Romans, by J. C. 
van Leeuwen. Shorter notices of works on 
Teutonic folk-lore and other subjects—mainly 
archaeological or historical — complete the 
number. 





THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY. 


On Thursday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of the library of M. John Gennadius, 
late Greek minister at the court of St. James’s. 
The number of lots may be inferred from the 
fact that the sale will continue for eleven days 
in all. Not for many years has a collection 
come underthe hammer which so fully exhibits 
the individual tastes of the owner, who is 
known to have devoted himself to acquiring a 
representative series of books relating to Greek 
literature, of all dates, and in the finest con- 
dition. Itisimpossible not to sympathise with 
his —— in being —— to part with 
what he always hoped would ultimately find a 
home in the National Lib: at Athens, which 
his own father founded on the morrow of the 
liberation of Greece. The catalogue is rendered 
more interesting than usual by a lengthy 
introduction, in which M. Gennadius enumer- 
ates and describes some of his most valued 
treasures. 


‘With the solitary exception of the editio 
princeps of Homer, the first and rarest editions of 
all the Greek Classics are here represented by 
copies of unusual merit. Such are Alopa’s 
Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Euripides, and 
Gnomae : the second in a contemporary binding of 
great beauty, and the third absolutely uncut. In 
no less fine a condition is thecopy of Aldus’ first 
typographical venture, the Musaeus, and the Nonnus 
from the same press. Equally choice and large 
are the copies of the excessively rare Zenobius and 
Orpheus of the Juntae, and of the Epictetus of 
Sabio, this last carrying with it recollec- 
tions from the libraries of Dr. Williams, 
Drury, Syston Park, and the Earl of Orawford. 
Ooming to a comparatively later date, we 
meet with the two rarest productions of the Greek 
press of Bladus—Euwuripides’ Electra and the Euclid 
of 1545. Of a much more recent date, but of 
equal rarity, is the first edition of Cebes. The 
extremely rare editio princeps of Lucian is here in 
a matchless copy, supplemented by the later Aldine 
issue in a no less desirable state. 

**T think I am not wrong in stating that the 
whole of the Greek editions of Aldus, 
Stephanus, and the other early printers is repre- 
sented by superb copies of rare merit and value. 
Witness the Aristotle, the Ammonius, the Athenaeus, 
the Isocrates, the Dioscorides, the Dionysius, the 
Ptolemaeus, the Theocritus, the Rhetores, the Oratores, 
the Epistolac, and the Poetae Christiani ; of which 
last no other complete copy has appeared for very 
many years past. 

**The Harmenopoulos on vellum is practically a 
unique copy for the collector, the only other such 
being in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Still greater 
value must be set on hallowed books, such as 
Racine’s copy of Plutarch, replete with his MS. 
notes, to which he must often have referred when 
composing his immortal dramas; Stephanus’ 
Aldine Thucydides, on the title-page of which he 
has lovingly written an epigram in Greek; the 
editio princeps of Demosthenes, with Melanchthon’s 
MS. emendations ; the Stephanus Byzantius, with 
the notes of Jaques de Ventimille of Rhodes; and 
a later edition of the same geographer, annotated 
by E. Miller. 

‘The variety aud multiplicity of the rare 
editions collected is equally noteworthy. The 
Homeric literature in this catalogue extends 
over 130 lots, and comprises exceptionally fine 
copies of all three of the Aldine editions. There 
are forty Anacreons, nearly sixty editions of 
Longus (all exemplaires de choiz), some fifty of 
Theocritus, &c. 

** Greek are also fully represented. 
Very fine copies of the Etymologicum Magnum, and 
of the Dictionaria, and of the Thesaurvs of Aldus 
will be found here, along with the Erotemata of 
Chalcondylas and the Grammatica of Theodorus 
Gaza— both books of the greatest rarity, especially 
in so matchless a condition; of the Erotemata of 
Chrysoloras, and of the Grammars of Gaza and 
Larcaris, all the rarest editions are available. 

‘* Among the later editions of the Greek classics, 
those of Bodoni and of Foulis are present in rare 
states and coverings. The Oxford editions are, 
without any exception, on large paper and in 
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Xenophon on largest paper. Of 


endeavours.’ 


Space fails us to dwell upon the books which 
are rendered valuable because of their bindings 
or their bookplates. Not a few were exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1891. 
We must, however, not omit mention of the 

Several 
some are 
presentation copies; and there is a volume 
containing the original MS. of ‘‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” as well as some un- 


Byroniana, which number 154 lots. 
are in sets, uniformly bound; 


published additions to other poems. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 


ine mary: i Philosophie d’Ernest Renan. Paris: 
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1. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 14 M. 
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PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SMILES’S LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
Gibraltar: March 12, 1895. 

The breakdown of my health and a lengthened 
journey to South Europe have ge ae me 
from writing sooner respecting Mr. Godfrey 
Wed d’s communication to the ACADEMY 
of February 16. 

The papers which I unearthed at the works 
of Messrs. Wedgwood were lent to me about 
thirteen years ago to write a Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood. I was to wade through the mass, 
extract the important and return the useless. 
This I did at rare intervals, as I had leisure; 
nor is there among Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood’s 
letters to me any request for the return of the 
whole collection of papers. No motive what- 
ever but the hope of some — getting leisure 
to write the Life ever entered my mind; and 
the commercial notion of my retaining some 
MSS., while pretending to return all, and so 
‘taking advantage” of Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood, 
is solely his own uncharitable invention. 

In 1893 I was told that Dr. Smiles had 
nearly completed the Life which I had hoped 
to write. I went straight to him and offered 
him a sight of the papers which I had. I 
frankly admit that I ought to have first 
consulted Mr. Wedgwood ; but at the moment 
I was anxiously preparing for a very serious 
election libel suit, and it did not occur to me 
that the Wedgwood family would wish to with- 
hold from Dr. Smiles the necessary materials 
for a biography of their illustrious ancestor. 
On the contrary, I found in Dr. Smiles a 
gentleman specially chosen by Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood himself for this work. I found 
that, on March 28, 1891, Mr. Wedgwood had 
invited Dr. Smiles to write the Life. I found 
that, on April 2, 1891, Mr. Wedgwood had 
expressed his ‘‘ very great regret” that Dr. 
Smiles should abandon the project, adding the 
compliment, ‘‘ Allow me to say that a Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood by Mr. Smiles is one thing, 
and by anybody else quite another!” Mr. 
Wedgwood writes to you now to disclaim all 
connexion with Dr. Smiles’s work; but it was 
not ever thus. 

Directly I knew that Messrs. Wedgwood 
wished to withhold these papers from Dr. 
Smiles, and when Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood 
wrote to me as to the ‘‘ money value” in his 
MSS. which I had disclosed, I offered to pay 
compensation for my error. 

Also, to tell the truth, I did not think that 
the Wedgwood family had a very keen interest 
in their papers. The largest and most 
important section of them were sold as waste 
paper out of the manufactory to Mrs. Mayer, 
of Liverpool. The remainder I myself un- 
earthed at Etruria out of the dirt and neglect 
of half a century. So little did the family 
know of these that I have now Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood’s letters detailing his discoveries 
among them and asking for mine. On March 
28th, 1891, Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood wrote to 
Dr. Smiles about these papers, ‘‘ I am sorry to 
say that I have found very little fresh matter 
for a Life of Wedgwood.” This attitude of 
the family towards their own archives did not 
lead me to suspect that any reasonable and 
good use of them would be objected to. 

After all, if I had shown these papers for the 
sake of gain, or out of spite, there might be 
some justification for Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood 
saying that I had ‘‘ taken advantage” of him ; 
but I have never received one shilling of remun- 
eration for anything connected with the Life or 
Works of Josiah Wedgwood, though I believe 
I have bestowed more labour upon them than 
anyone else now alive. Over the biography I 


had only one ambition, which was that the 





own descendants would wish to conceal from his 
biographer all that there was to be concealed. 
CHARLES T, GaTTY. 








MONMOUTHIANA, 
Oxford: March 9, 1895. 

The following letters and documents relating 
to the Duke of Monmouth and his expedition 
do not appear to have been hitherto printed. 
Thomas Tye, the writer of the first, who describes 
himself as a nephew of Archbishop Sancroft, was 
known to have gone on board the Duke’s 
frigate off Lyme Regis on the morning of the 
landing, and to have been detained (Roberts’s 
Life of Monmouth, i, 221 sq.). He here relates 
the sequel of his perilous adventure, and gives 
us a curious glimpse of Lyme on the morrow 
of Sedgemoor. 


The next letters show what manner of man 
was Jerome Nipho (or Nepho), secretary to Mary 
of Modena, Queen of James II. To the queen, 
who seems to have had no scruples as to the 
odious traffic, Nipho was no doubt indebted 
for the ‘‘ grant’’ of a hundred rebels. He is 
mentioned among the grantees by Mr. Roberts 
(ii. 242), by Mr. A. C. Ewald (Studies Re- 
studied, p. 305), and by Mr. Inderwick (Side 
Lights on the Stuarts, p. 392). The intimate 
connexion between him and George Penne— 
so long confused with the founder of Penn- 
sylvania—is shown by the extracts from the 
Relation of the Great Sufferings of Henry 
Pitman which were printed in my letter to the 
AcaDEMY of April 15, 1893 (pp. 327 sq.). In 
1662 ‘‘Mons' Nipho” was secretary of the 
languages to H.H. the Duke of York, with 
a salary of 100 li. per annum (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., VIII., i. 278). Little more is known 
of Jerome Nipho, whose death is recorded by 
Luttrell (Brief Relation, i. 453), writing 
on July 31, 1688, as having happened 
“lately.” Luttrell describes him as ‘‘ queen 
dowager’s secretary.” Is it possible that 
he was a descendant of Fabian a Nipho, 
who was created M.D. at Oxford in 
1582, and, being ‘‘suspected of Popery,” 
retired to Leyden, where he published a book 
in 1599 (Wood’s Athenae Oxon., ed. 1721, i. 300; 
Register of the University of Oxford, ed. Clark, 
II. i. 150, 347, 380) ? 


The last document here printed brings before 
us avery different Monmouth from the fugi- 
tive of Sedgemoor and Ringwood. The enter- 
tainment for which these ‘‘ Masquerading 
Cloaths”’ were provided (on credit) was no 
doubt similar to those mentioned by Evelyn in 
his Diary, December 15, 1674, and to that 
so charmingly described by him in his Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin (ed. 1847, p. 93) as graced by 
the presence of Margaret Blagge. Defoe 
pictures in Roxana a fictitious masquerade 
of the same period. Monmouth touched 
many for the King’s evil; but he seems to have 
made but one knight. Lord Pembroke writes, 
immediately after Sedgemoor (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. IX. iii. 5b): ‘There are four Dutch 
officers, but y° principal amongst them is one 
J. Kid. He calls himself 8 John Kid (the first 
and only Knight y® King of Taunton made). 
He was Mr. Thin’s keeper.” 

C. E. DoBLe. 


[ THOMAS TYE TO SANCROFT. 
(Zanner MSS. 31, 130.)] 
*“*Lyme: July 8" 1685, 

** May it please yo" Grace,— 

**T suppose you have heard of my being taken 
by the Rebells about three Leagues at Sea of this 
Port where I was kept prisoner 17 days and landed 
at St. Ives. but before we came on shore it was 
determined by a Councell of Warr that had any of 
the Kings men of Warr attacked us we should 
have been stab’d & thrown over board, but 





writer should know all there was to be known; 
and little did I realise that Josiah Wedgwood’s 


thanks be to God we met with none. Our usage 
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amongst them was indifferent & I had my health 
pretty well, but since I came home I have been so 
much indisposed that I could not possibly give 
yo" Grace a sooner account: Their Shipp had 70 
men : & 32 Gunns mounted & stood off into the Sea 
at our departure. Yesterday I was on Board the 
Centurion Admirall Herbert before this Port who 
had wt him the Fanfan & the Garland, who 
had an Expresse the night before from my L¢ 
Feversham of the totall defeat of the Rebells. 
The Adm!’ is sailed to the West, the Fanfan lies 
before Bridport, & the Garland before this port. 
All care is taken hero to hinder all Shipps & 
Boats, having taken off all the Sailes from their 
yards & secured them to obstruct the Enemy’s 
Escape who we thinke to be in a very desperate 
condition. Oollonell Poole is in Towne with about 
900 men of the Traine Bands & we expect a Troop 
of Horse as this day. Vast companys of the 
Rebells of this Towne & the adjacent parts flock 
hither daily with as much confidence as if they 
had served his Maj'y faithfully all the time. We 
are informed that Collon'! Venner has left them. 
& y* one Major Parsons ran away w'® 400", IT am 
confident 40 men might have preserved this Towne 
but ou" Mayo Capt. Allford* immediately ran 
away, neither had he provided any pouder, 
or incouraged any men. We are extreamly 
harrased here w'" Watches & Allarmes. I am iust 
now going on board the Garland to invite the 
Capt. on shore so cannot enlarge at p'°sent, but 
shall give yo" Grace a particular account of all 
transactions speedily which w'" my humble duty 
to yo" Grace & love & service to all my Relations 
& Friends 
‘**T remaine 
** Yor Graces most obedient Nephew 
Tue: Tra.” 


[rawn. O. 172, 37.] 

** Carolus, §e.—Omnibus ad quvos_ praesentes 
Literae pervenerint Salutem. Uum Nobilis et 
Dilectus Vir Hieronimus Nypho e Flandria 
oriundus, qui per plures Annos summa cum fide 
et diligentia Rebus Nostris etiam Arfilictissimis 
inseruijt, jam demum patriam  meditatur, 
abeuntem utique Praesentibus pro meritis hone- 
standum duximus, id porro rogantes, quorum- 
cunque Principum, Statuum, Rerum pubilicarum 
Amicorum Nostrorum et Foederatorum Magis- 
tratus, Ofliciales et Subdites quorum id intererit 
(id quod Nostris ubivis loci firmiter injungimus) 
ut dicto Hieronymo Nypho una cum Servis 
Sarcinis non solum liberum tutumque transitum 
permittant, quin et ubi opus fuerit inter eundum 
redeundumque benigné pro communi Foederis 
Amicitiaeque Nexu adesse velint et Auxiliari: 
Quo eciant se pergratum Nobis facturos. 30 
Novem). 1664.”’ 


[rawn. O. 421, 158 ] 
** Whitehall, 17. October, 1685. 


‘*S',—There having been delivered to you One 
hundred of the Rebells to be transported to Some 
of his Ma‘y* Plantations in America according to 
the condition of your Recognizance. You are to 
rend me the names of the said peisons, and to 
What Island or Plantation yon have caused them 
to be transported, that, pursuant to his Maty* 
Orders upon their Arrivall there they may be 
obliged to remaine in Servitude for the Spaco of 
ten Years For which your Securityt is to be 
Answerable, 

*TamS 
** Your most Humble Serv : 
*©Wittiam Biarawavyrt. ft 
**To Jerome Nipho, Esq' , 
** Secretary to Her Mat’., 
** Leicester Fields.”’ 


* Gregory Alford promptly retired to Honiton, 
whence he wrote to the King an account of the 
landing (Roberts, i. 257). Tye’s estimate of him is 
no doubt just. In Seeret Services of Charles II. and 
James IT, (Camden Society), p. 106, is an entry, 
*“*To Anthony Thorold and Samuel Dassell, that 
came from Lyme in Dorsetshire to bring tidings 
that the Duke of Monmouth was there landed in 
hostile mann’, each of them 20" free guift.’’ 

t Cf. Jeaffreson’s Young Squire, ii. 124. 

{ Signature only by Blathwayt (Secretary-at- 
War). Endorsement by Sancrofe, 





**T0 GILES CLERK, ESQ’., AT HIS CHAMBER IN LYONS 


“Mr Oterx,—Y° Letter to M* Heywood y 
young* (w°" I received from You by M* Griffith) 
I took care to deliver into his own hands, & 
suppose he hath ere this time given youan Answer 
there-unto ; & I hope you will be as carefull 
(during my absence at present in attendence upon 
their Maties at Windsor) to give M* Griffith some 
satisfactory Accompt for me (as You promised) of 
what eight Convicts I may receive, & where, & 
lication, to make up y® like number 
y° hundred allotted to, 

**Sr, Y°r ready Friend to serve you 


** 26 May 1686.” 
[Endorsed by Sancroft: ‘‘ Lre* for Mr. Jerome 
Nipho, 26th May, 1686,’’] 


(Zé. 192—prarr. } 


‘* For the Right Hon!e 
** Laurence Earl of Rochester 
‘* Ld High Treasurer of England. 

‘* May it please yo" Lep,— 

**T humbly desire y°* Honot to be pleased (during 
my absence at present in attendence on their 
Maties at Windsor) to give order for dispatch of y° 
Warrant Dormant upon Dr. Clenches Privy-Seal 
it being y® onely & near concern of, my L! 

** Yor most humble, faithfull, 
** & obedient Serv* 
‘* JeRoME Nipuo. 

‘* Ye 26 of May 1686.”’ 


y° Hone Henry Guy Esq’ Sect’ to y° 
Right _ y° L* High Treas""*' of England.” 


**T have desired my Friend M' Griffith to attend 
y° Hono herewith (during my present attendance 
on their Matis at Windsor) humbly requesting 
you to inmind my L* Treas. ab‘ y° dispatch of the 
Warrant Dormant on Dr. Clenche’s* Privy-Seal 
fer y° concern & on the behalf of, 

**Sr, yo’ most humble & ready Serv‘ 
** Jerome Nipuo.’’ 


[rawi. C., 421, 187.] 


** May it please y° Maty. 

**To have in y* gracious remembrance y*" Late 
Secretary poer Nipho, & to intercede t» y° King 
for him, y' if His MatyY shall think good to make 
any alteration amongst y° Com™ or other Officers 
of His Customs cr Excise, He would please to have 
in consideration his long & faithfull Service at 
home & abroad to his Mat’ himself & the 
Crown, & to grant to him or some sufficient 
Person in his behalf, some such Place or Employ 
there or else-where, as may be a Subsistence for 
him and his Family in his declining age after 


humble Supplicant (as in Duty bound) shall ever 


[Endorsed by Sancroft ‘‘Memoir of Jerome 
Nipho Esq" to her Maty 24% June 1686.’’] 


[rawn. ©. 421, 156.] 


‘** May it please yo": most Excellent Maty,— 

**In consideration of »° Long & faithfull Service 
of Jerome Nipho to grant unto him & his Partner 
Thomas Brodrick of London Merchant y°® Place or 
Office of Register of all Bargains & Sales of Ships 
& other Vessels, Navigated for Trade, and all 
Parts and Portions thereof, if y° Bill for preventing 
Frauds in such Bargains & Sales shall pass both 
Houses, & Yo" Ma‘y shall think fitt to give yor 
Royal Assent there-unto at yo" next Sessions of 


[Date, according to endorsement, Xmas, 1686 ] 


[rawn. O. 421, 155.] 
‘Masquerading Cloaths made by William 
Watts, deceased, by his Majesties order, and his 
Majestie aleo ordered the Duke of Monmouth to 
bespeake them. Aprill, 1673. 


* Was this Dr. Andrew Clench, murdered in 
1692, as recorded by Evelyn (seo Dict. of Nat. 











lib. ss. d. 
A rich flowerd Vene- 

tian suite laced with 

silver lace with all (59:17:00 
er =" . ain 

or one bas abi -]1: 
with all furnitures ... } 11:11:00 
Mr. Hazzard / The like in all particu- | 

Mr. Isaac ...) lars, for four bask | 16 o4-08 
Mr. Preist ... ) habits more at 11 lib. : j ih 
Mr. Laine ... \ 11s. per peice ... «.. 

A rich flowerd Vene- ) 

tian suite with all fur- } 28:17:06 
nitures... ...  ... j 

A Spanish habitt ... 08:06:02 
Mr. Preist... A conjurers habitt .. 14:17:02 
Mr. Laine ... {The like for another} 14.17.99 


habitt ... ... ae 
Mr. Hazzard 


Mr. Sands ... 


Mr. Isaac ... 


{abi Divells shape ... 05:05:06 
Mr. Heughs (The like for thre 
Mr. Jenkins shapes more at 5lib: 15: 16: 06 
Mr. Osburn . 6d. Dehn oe 

or a shepheards habi ae. 
Mr. Jarrat ... { eo Se ee } a0: 68 : te 
Mr. Jenkins { 


The like for two shep- aie 
Mr. Osburn heards habits more ... 60: 15:08 





In all 296:16:02 


‘These are to certifye that by his Majesties 
order I signifyed to Mr. Watts his Majesties 
leasure that the habitts above-mentioned should 
prepared for the persons named in the margent, 
which was accordingly done. In wittness where- 
of I have signed these presents att London this 18 
day of March 1643. 





** Monmoutu,. 


** This is the true copy of the bill signed by the 
Duke of Monmouth.”’ 








THE MIRROR AND SHINTOISM. 
Kew Gardens : March 16, 1895. 

Dr. W. E. Griffis, in his Religions of Japan, 
tells us that inside Shinto temples 
‘¢one often sees a mirror in which foreigners with 
lively imaginations read a great deal that is only 
the shadow of their own mind, but which probably 
was never known in Shintd temples until after 
Buddhist times.” 
Then, again, Prof. B. H. Chamberlain in his 
Things Japanese, quoting from Satow and 
Hawes’s ‘‘ Handbook for Japan,” informs us 
that 


‘the mirror which is seen in not a few temples 
was borrowed from the Buddhists of the Shingon 
sect, during the period of the predominance of 
Buddhism, and has nothing to do with Shinté. 
It is in no way derived from the mirror hidden in 
the recesses of the temple, as the emblem of a 
deity.” 

In fact, all competent recent authorities are 
unanimous in denying the existence of an open 
orexposed mirror among the ritual apparatus 
or furniture of a pure Shintd temple. The 
opposite opinion, so frequently formed by 
foreigners visiting Japan, is partly due to the 
presence of mirrors in the temples of Rydbu 
Shint6, the ‘‘ twofold divine doctrine,” and to 
the reverence paid to the hidden sacred 
mirror, the emblem of Ama-terasu, the 
Sun-Goddess. This mirror is preserved 
in the famous Shint6 temple called Naiki, close 
to the town of Yamada in the Province of 
Isé. But in the great purification of 1870 the 
intruded Buddhist mirrors were removed from 
many of the Shintd edifices, along with the 
gorgeous decorations and paraphernalia which 
the Buddhist priests had introduced into the 
excessively simple structures devoted to the 
native worship. Students of the various 
religious systems prevalent in Japan will, it is to 
be hoped, appraise at its true worth such a 
description of the part played by the mirror in 
Shinto worship as the following, which I quote 
from the second of a series of papers, entitled 
‘**Rambles in Japan,” by Canon Tristram. In 





this paper (Leisure Hour, Feb. 1895, p. §230) 
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we are told that the Shinté worship is in some 
respects 
‘ analogous to the old Persian fire worship, the 
mirror representing the sun, who himself is the 
representative of the invisible deity, while 
the Mikado is the human_ representative 
of the sun, and therefore, in some degree, 
a partaker of the divine nature. Nor is 
this all the meaning of the mirror, the great 
feature of Shint6 worship. In it man is supposed 
to see his own heart mirrored, and comparing it 
with the purity of tne white paper by its side, to 
see wherein he fails, and correct it.’’ 


A. H. Cuurcn. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 24, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘The Transition from 
Industrial War to Industiial Peace,” by Miss Eiith 


Read. 
Monpay, March 25,8p.m. Society of Arta: Cantor Lecture, 
* Commercial Fibres,” II., by Dr. D. Morris. 
8.30 p=. Geographical: ‘* Chitral, Hunza, snd the 
Hindu Kush,” by Cant. F. E. Younghusband. 
Tugspay, March 26,3 pm. Rojal Icstitution: ‘* The Inter- 
= ——~ eee of Piants and Animals,” XI , by Prof. C. 
wat. 
4.30 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Writing of 
Colonial History,’’ by Mr. James Bonwick. 
8 p m. Civil Engineers : ** Steam Engine Economy— 
Condensing Engines,” by Mr. H. Davey. 
Wee. March 27, 3 p.m. Chexical: Anniversary 


ng. 
8 p.m. Scclety of Arts: ‘‘ Modern Photogravure 
opm Lak imouny Bed ty: “Irish Music,” b 
p.m. erary ety: “ Iris! .? by 
Dr. P. W. Joyce. 
Tavuaspay, Ma 28, 8 pm. Royal Institution; “ Ani- 
miem,” I., by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 
<= pe. Society of Arts: “‘Chitral and the States 
of the ¢u Kush,”’ by Capt. F. E, Younghusband. 
8.p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘ The Employment of 
Ge! Blectric Light for Railway Purposes,” by Mr. W. E 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 29,9 p.m. Royal Institutizn: “The Struc- 
ture of the Sugars ‘and their Artificial Production,” by 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 

Sarurpay, March 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light 
or Sound,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 
PROF. HAUPT’S “SACRED BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 


Two more parts of the Hebrew section of the 
series called ‘‘ Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment” (David Nutt) have appeared, in all the 
glory of printing and “ polychrome.” Sieg- 
fried’s edition of Job was published last year, 
and this season brings us Leviticus by Driver and 
H. A. White, and the Books of Samuel by 
Budde. Certainly each is a marvellous three 
shillings’ worth; and we have nothing, on a 
first examination, but praise alike for the 
general editor and his contributors. 

“The Hebrew text,’”’ says the prospectus, ‘‘ shall 
be the exact counterpart of the English transla- 
tion. If a translation is based on a departure 
from the Masoretic text, this deviation must 
appearin the Hebrew text. If a transposition has 
been made in the translation it must also be made 
in the Hebrew text. The latter shall represent the 
reconstructed text from which the translator has 
mad> his translation, the emendations appearin 
in the text, and the Masoretic reading in the 
notes appended.”’ 


The editor, as our readers know, is the pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore, U.S.A. ; and 
among the contributors are no less than fourteen 
English scholars, with nine American, twelve 
German, and one Australian (if Prof. Andrew 
Harper does not rather elect to be called 
English). The only Dutch contributor, A. 
Kuenen, has unhappily died ; and a successor to 
him has been found in the eminent Assyri- 
ologist, Dr. M. Jastrow, jun., of the University 
of Philadelphia. Prof. Driver's annotations on 
Leviticus display the learning and judgment 
that might be expected of him, and his treat- 
ment of the sources of Leviticus is cautiously 

rogressive. Prof. Budde’s work, on the other 


& | derivatives are as follows: 


was, from the nature of the case, more necessary 
in Samuel than in Leviticus; and Prof. Budde’s 
previous work on this Book justified us in 
expecting that he would not only give us the 
average opinions of scholars of to-day, but 
forecast for us some at least of the conclusions 
of the scholars of to-morrow. In the notes, 
the editor makes frequent references to his 

redecessors, but shows himself scarcely inferior 
in acumen to any of them, and has made the 
subject as interesting as possible to students 
who have had some preliminary training, and 
know better than to talk of German ‘“‘ subjec- 
tivity.”” The lay-public, however, for which 
this series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment” was originally designed, has still 
ground for complaint that the English section 
of the work; showing how criticism affects the 
traditional Bible, has not yet begun to appear. 
We trust that those who believe in free inquiry 
will give this section an appropriate welcome. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARCHAIC LUNAR ZODIAC, 
Barton-on-Humber: March 4, 1895. 

Speaking of the lunar zodiac, and writing 
prior to 1878, Prof. Weber says, ‘‘To me the 
most probable view is that these lunar mansions 
are of Chaldaean origin, and that from the 
Chaldaeans they passed to the Hindus as well 
as to the Chinese” (ist: of Indian Lit., Eng. 
edit., 1878, p. 248). Prof. Whitney agrees, 
remarking that, so far as the Hindus are con- 
cerned, his ‘‘ suspicion” as to the Babylonian 
origin of the lunar zodiac “‘ rises to the dignity 
of a persuasion” (Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 
2nd series, 1893, p. 418); but positive evidence 
was still wanting. Probably all students of 
the Indian, Chinese, and Arab schemes of the 
lunar mansions agree with Prof. Norman 
Lockyer, that ‘“‘they are undoubtedly built 
upon a common model” (Nature, December 18, 
1893, p. 203); and, in the words of Prof. 
Whitney, are ‘‘three derivative forms of the 
same original.” What that was, has been one 
of the most perplexing questions in the history 
of archaic astronomy. Let me further illus- 
trate (vide ‘‘ Fortuna Maior,” in the ACADEMY, 
January 12, 1895, p. 39) the Euphratean deriva- 
tion, not merely of these three well-known 
schemes, but also of the other four less-known 
lists of lunar mansions—the Persian, Sogdian, 
Khorasmian, and Coptic—from the instance of 
the lunar Scorpion. The numbers are those of 
the respective lunar mansions. 

Tablet of the Thirty Stars, Asterism No. 
xxvii., GIRTAB (the ‘‘ Scorpion,” lit. the 
“‘ Striker and Seizer’’) = @, :, «, A, v Scorpionis. 
The Scorpion, like the Sea-goat, is a figure 
which appears both in the solar and in the 
lunar zodiac; the solar Scorpion, at times 
called Gir-anna (the ‘‘ Scorpion-of-Heaven’’), 
being the constellation as we know it. The 


Persian 20. Vanant (= 9, 1, «, A, v Scorpionis. 
The stars at the end of the tail, including 
Lesath, the ‘‘ Sting’), the ‘‘ Stinger” (Avestic 
van, ‘‘to strike”). ‘‘Vanant means ‘who 
smites’’’ (Darmesteter). ‘‘The Vanant Yasht 
is a prayer addressed to the star Vanant, by 
which the Dasturs understand the Milky Way” 
(Haug, Hesaye, p. 217). The basis of this 
error, which illustrates the location of the 
asterism, is that the Milky Way runs through 
Scorpio and Girtab. Vanant, the ‘‘ Chieftain 
of the West,” is one of the four chief asterisms 
in the Persian stellar scheme, an illustration of 
the great importance of Girtab, which is so 
frequently referred to in the cuneiform tablets. 
Sogdian 22, Vanand (=same stars), the 
“* Stinger.” 


Kazh-dum, ‘ Crook-tail,” a name of the sign 
Scorpio). 

Indian 19. (1) Vikritan (= «, u, G 2, 4, 4 «,A,v 
Scorpionis), the ‘‘ Destroyer.” Also called (2) 
Mula (the ‘‘ Root”). If this be the original 
meaning of the name, the reference is probably 
to the asterism as the “tail” or ‘‘ basis” of 
Scorpio; but it is quite possible that here, as 
in an instance in the Chinese scheme, we have 
the Babylonian Mul (‘‘star’’), i.e., “the (im- 
portant) Asterism.” 

Chinese 19. Wei, ancient Mi, Vi (= «, 
Scorpionis), the ‘‘ Tail ’—of the Chinese ‘‘ Blue 
Dragon” in the later astronomy, but also pro- 
bably originally referring to Girtab. 

Arabic 19. Ash-Shaulah (=A, v Scorpionis), 
the “ Sting.” 

Coptic 20. Mamref (= same stars), the 
“Sting” (Coptic mamre/, reduplicated form of 
meref, *‘ sting.’’ Iam indebted to Mr. Renouf 
for this explanation). 

We may next notice in this connexion the 
influence of Babylonia upon Mithraic sym- 
bolical art. We find that ‘‘ when a sheep is 
slaughtered . . . the festes are for the star 
Vanand”’ (Shdyast Ld-Shayast, xi. 4, ap. E. W. 
West). Now, turning to the familiar repre~ 
sentations of the slaughter of the Bull by 
Mithra, we see at once a combination of 
Euphratean figures (I am not speaking of ideas), 
namely : 

(1) The Bull = Euphratean Gut-anna (the 
** Bull-of-Heaven ”), (2) The Scorpion = 
Vanant = Euphratean Girtab, constantly de- 
picted, in harmony with the above quotation, 
as seizing the testes of the Bull. (3) The 
Ears of corn at the end of the Bull’s tail - 
the Ear of corn and Bull as represented 
together on an unpublished tablet in the Berlin 
Museum (vide Robert Brown, Jun., The Celestial 
Equator of Aratos, fig. 7). (4) The Serpent 
below the Bull = the long Serpent of the 
Euphratean monuments. (5) The Lion = the 
zodiacal Leo. (6) The Raven = the Euphratean 
asterism Ugaga (the ‘‘ Raven”) = the con- 
stellation Corvus. (7) The Dog salient, leaping 
up to drink the Bull’s blood = the Euphratean 
Canis Major, whose altitude has been pre- 
served in our es of to-day. In some 
Mithraic groups a Goblet (= Crater) is shown 
beneath the Bull. In one instance (De Hammer, 
Mithriaca, pl. iii.) the Raven is on the ground 
with the other southern signs, while a Winged- 
Horse (Pegasus), a Swan (Olor), and an Eagle 
(Aquila) are in the upper part of the field, i.e., 
as north of the zodiac. 

The Euphratean ‘“‘ Dragon of the Deep” (= 
Cetus) and the ‘Serpent of Darkness” or 
‘« Strong Serpent of the Sea,” which latter is 
many-headed (= Hydra) are equally connected 
with the Western three-headed or many-headed 
Dragon of Lerna, and with the Avestic Azi- 
Dahika (the ‘“ Fiendish-Snake”’), ‘‘a three- 
headed dragon” (Darmesteter), who used to 
live “‘in his accursed palace” (Ram Yast, 19) 
‘(in the land of Bawri” (Abdn Yast, 29), i.e., 
Babylon, a region which will be found to have 
supplied the world with a lunar, as well as 
with a solar, zodiac. 

RosBekt Brown, JUN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tue anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society, for the election of officers and council, 
will be held on Wednesday next, at 3 p.m., at 
Burlington House. The anniversary dinner, 
with Prof. Armstrong (president) in the chair, 
will take place the same evening at the Hotel 
Métropole. The council has resolved to confer 
the Faraday medal upon Lord Rayleigh, in 
recognition of his researches which have led to 
the discovery of —. Previous recipients of 

ve 





Khorasmian 22. Khachman (= same stars), 





hand, is conspicuous by its bold criticism, This 


the “Curved” (Persian kazh, ‘“ curved” ; 


the Faraday medal been Dumas, Canizzaro, 
Wirtz, Helwholtr, and Mendeléeff. 
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At the Royal Institution, on Thursday next, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, will begin a course of two lectures on 
‘* Animism, as shown in the Religions of the 
Lower Races.” The evening discourse on 
Friday next will be delivered by Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, president of the Chemical Society, 
on “The Structure of the Sugars and their 
Artificial Production.” 


At the meeting of the Royal ey 
Society on Monday next, Captain F. R. 
Younghusband, C.I.E., will read a paper on 
** Chitral, Hunza, and the Hindu Kush.” 


Pror. CHARLES STEWART is delivering a 
course of six free lectures at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on ‘‘The 
Internal Framework of Plants and Animals,”’ 


WE quote the following from the 7'imes: 


‘*M. Berthelot, perpetual secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences, supplies the first bit of 
solid information concerning the chemical proper- 
ties of argon. In experimenting with a small 
quantity of that substance furnished by Prof. 
Ramsay, he has found that under the influence of 
the silent electric discharge it combines with 
various organic compounds, and notably with 
benzene. Itis decidedly interesting to discover 
that argon, which was supposed to be totally inert, 
and has been vainly subjected to all the most 
potent agencies at the command of the chemist, is 
all the time capable of forming a variety of 
combinations under conditions which always 
exist in the atmosphere. Great interest also 
attaches to M. Berthelot’s communication in con- 
nexion with the obscurity which hangs over the 
chemical nature and relationships of the new sub- 
stance. For he pointed out years ago that 
nitrogen combines, under the influence of the 
silent discharge, with hydrocarbons like benzene, 
with carbohydrates such as go to build up the 
tissues of plants, and even with tertiary products, 
such as ether. A bit of moist filter-paper, for 
example, exposed to the silent discharge in 
presence of nitrogen, whether alone or mixed with 
oxygen, absorbs a considerable amount, producing 
a nitrogenized compound which, on heating with 
soda-lime, gives off abundance of ammonia. As 
argon seems to be absorbed in the same way, it 
would be very interesting to learn whether its 
compound aleo yields ammonia on heating, or if 
not ammonia, then what? M. Berthelot promises 
further details next week ; and meanwhile we may 
congratulate ourselves upon having obtained an 
introduction to this very shy and retiring substance, 
which, so far as the acquaintance goes, seems to 
bear a remarkable resemblance to nitrogen.” 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. P. Gites, the University reader in com- 
parative philology at Cambridge, has just 
completed a short Manual of Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students, which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. soon 
after Easter. The book, which is intended to 
take the place covered in former years by Dr. 
Peile’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Ety- 
mology, is divided into three parts: the first 
containing an account of the general prin- 
ciples and history of the science; the second 
the history of the Greek and Latin sounds; 
a third the history of the noun and verb 
orms. 


In the forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will be found, under “ Orient- 
alia,” two papers by Mr. C. H. Tawney, 
Librarian of the India Office, on ‘The 
Sankhya Philosophy” and “‘ The Migration of 
Tales”; and a review of Palmer’s translation 
of the Quran, as included in “The Sacred 
Books of the East,” by Dr. M. 8S. Howell. 

WE quote the following from the J'imes : 
‘According to a report just presented to the 
—_ eS Ireland by the Brehon Law 

mmissioners, the preparation of a glossary to the 
entire body of the Brehon Laws has not advanced 











so far as had been expected, because Dr. Atkin- 
son, the editor, has suffered from weakness of the 
eyes, which has been caused in part by constant 
occupation on the Brehon texts. This has greatly 
limited the labours at night on which he had 
previously largely relied, much of his day hours 
being necessarily spent in the discharge of his 
—— duties in the University of Dublin. 
till, much progress has been made, and the 
Commissioners are confident that Dr. Atkinson 
will do all in his power to bring the work to a 
termination as soon as possible, consistently with 
its saticfactory execution. From the nature of a 
glossary, the printing of it cannot be commenced 
until the whole has been completed in MS. ; 
but, on the other hand, when it is so completed, 
= printing will go on without interruption or 
elay.’ 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Asratic.—(Monday, March 11.) 


Lorp Rray, president, in the chair.—Mr. Robert 
Sewell read a paper on ‘‘Some_ Buddhist 
Relics.” Mr. Sewell was requested by the 
Secretary of State for India to prepare a memoir 
on certain bronzes, many of which are of great 
artistic merit. The first find of these remains 
was about 1870, when the late Mr. J. Boswell, 
then collector of Kistna district, sent a report, and 
investigations had since been extensively carried 
on. Among them were three images of Buddha, 
one seated under a triple umbrella, and two 
standing with a head surrounded by a wheel or 
circle. Besides these were a number of copper 
images of Buddhist saints. These were beauti- 
fully executed, and worthy of comparison for 
symmetry and design with Greek and Roman 
sculpture. Mr. Sewell himself, when stationed 
at Bezwada from 1875 to 1879, found several 
baskets of heads, arms, feet, bases, and other 
fragments, which he brought to England, and 
which had since been deposited at the India 
Office. Among these was a base bearing an in- 
scription in Sanskrit, which had been explained, 
and as far as possible translated, by Dr. Biihler, 
of Vienna: he probable interpretation was— 
** Victorious is that Tayamati who conquers the on- 
slaught of misfortune; Tinasenasena who bows to 
her caused to be made a most excellent image 
of that deity.’”” The date of the inscription Dr. 
Biihler believed to be between 900 and 1000 a p. 
For the bulk of the bronze and other remains 
themselves no earlier date, Mr. Sewell thought, 
could positively be assigned than a.p. 650. Treat- 
ing next of the Bhattiprolu stupa and Mr. Rea’s 
recent discovery of its relic-caskets with the relics 
intact, Mr. Sewell observed that these massive and 
splendid Buddhist stupas were always erected over 
important relics either of Buddha himself or of the 
saints. The splendour of the structures and the 
lavish wealth of adornment sufficiently attested the 
belief of the people in the genuineness of the relics. 
The construction of relic stupas, begun by King 
Asoka, who projected the erection of no fewer 
than 84,000, was continued by his successors of 
the Mauryan dynasty, and after them by the 
sovereigns of the Andhra race, who for 500 years 
were the overlords of the great tract of country 
on the banks of the Kistna. The Amaravati tope 
was the richest of all, but the Bhattiprolu was pro- 
bably the largest and one of the olde:t. Dr. Burgess 
fixed the date limits of the Amaravati tope between 
Bc. 200 and a p. 200; but Dr. Biihler declared the 
inscriptions at Bhattiprolu to be not later than x c. 
200. From the centre of the latter stupa, which had 
been sadly ruined, Mr. Rea in 1892 extracted three 
caskets (there were originally four) ; and among the 
inscriptions found was one, in characters not later 
than 250 years after the Nirvina—i.e¢., about 200 
n.c. or earlier—which runs thus: ‘‘ By the father 
of Kura, the mother of Kura, Kura himself and 
Siva, the preparation of a casket and a box of 
crystal in order to deposit some relics of Buddha. 
By Kura, the son of Binava, associated with his 
father [has been given] the casket.’? Inside was 
a globe-shaped black stone casket, and inside that 
a crystal casket containing a small fragment of 
bone. Among the jewels was a large hexagonal 
crystal bead, with an inscription in characters 
similar to the first, stating that it had been the 
gift of women from a certain village and of a 











number of religious mendicants. Below this first 
casket was found a second, somewhat similar. 
There was a large black stone casket outside with 
inscriptions on it, one of which mentioned relics of 
the body of Buddha and another that the casket 
had been given by certain persons, chief of whom 
was King Khubiraka. It was curious, however, 
that in this case no relics were found. There was 
no inner casket as described, and the crystal phial 
was lying open with its two portions separated. 
In the outer stone casket were found a large 
number of gold flowers and other objects, 177 in all, 
a number of jewels, and aninscription on a twisted 
silver leaf. Beneath lay a heavy stone casket, 
ing an inscription, which mentioned King 
Khubiraka. There then emerged a tiny casket, 
consisting of a single beryl bored in the centre and 
shaped like a relic casket, having within it three 
small pieces of bone. As usual, there were found 
surrounding it a number of small jewels and 
flowers of gold leaf. Mr. Sewell observed 
that the tradition of the collection of relics from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre was one of high antiquity, 
mentioned in the oldest of the Buddhist scriptures. 
During his lifetime the Buddha had collected 
round him a large body of devoted adherents, who 
were attracted by his noble birth, his long years 
of devoted self-sacrifice, and his gentle and loving 
character. There was nothing, therefore, a priori 
improbable in the widely spread belief that after 
his cremation his bones were carefully collected 
and preserved. As to their preservation so far 
south of the scenes of his labours as the banks of 
the Kistna, the argument was necessarily con- 
jectural. But, in view of these large and costly 
monuments, there was no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of some, at least, of the fragments. 
Certain it was that so far back as x,c. 200 the 
authenticity of the Bhattiprolu relics was passion- 
ately accepted by the people. There was as strong 
ground for believing in these relics as we had, for 
example, in accepting relics of our own Charles I. 
as genuine. The monastic system instituted by 
Buddha, followed out so devotedly after his death 
with all its attendant religious establishments 
and observances, synods, councils, schools, 
monasteries, tended to foster and encourage 
the careful preservation of relics and sacred 
writings, especially when it was remembered 
that the adoration of relics was a form of 
religious devotion especially encouraged by the 
priesthood. It would be incredulity carried to the 
extreme to hold that all the relics scattered over 
India were spurious. If any were to be accepted, 
the literary records extant emery | Asoka, who 
deliberately divided and distributed them through- 
out India, supported those discovered at Bhat- 
tiprolu. In favour of those found by Mr. Rea, 
everything pointed to the conclusion that this great 
stupa had never been disturbed since its erection. 
The monument was of the most elaborate con- 
struction. First, foundations were dug deep in the 
soil, and a great circular base built of solid brick 
148 ft. in diameter. Above ground was a solid 
superstructure 5 ft. high, of large bricks; and in the 
exact centre of this was left a small cylindrical 
hollow, and the relic caskets were placed one above 
the other firmly built into the brickwork, the hollow 
being only about 9in. in diameter. The outer 
caskets measured 2ft. llin. by 2ft. 6in., and 
2 ft. 10in. by 2 ft. 3in. respectively, so that it was 
abundantly clear that they could not at any time 
have been lifted out of the hollow. Above all 
this was constructed a dome, also of solid brick, 
having a base of 132 ft. diameter, round which 
was a procession path of 8 if. broad. The whole 
of the outside surface was encased in marble slabs, 
so as to present a pure white glittering surface 
visible from a great distance. It was thus 
abundantly evident that the relics were securely 
interred from the ing. Though in process 
of centuries, during twelve of which the religion of 
this tract was Brahminical and not Buddhist, this 
great edifice had been sorely injured, the marbles 
being partially pulled down and a quantity of the 
enclosed brickwork pulled to pieces by the villagers, 
probably for house-building, it remained till a few 
years ago in a confused but generally circular mass 
30 ft. or 40 ft. high, ruined at the top. At that 
period a zealous officer of the Public Works 
Department utilised a quantity of the bricks for 
road-making, and most of the marble for the floor 
and walls of a small sluice in the canal close by. 
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He dug so deep that the topmost relic casket was 
found, and this led to the subsequent discoveries. 
In spite of all this, the remains stood, when Mr. 
Sewell first.saw them, about 14 feet or 15 feet above 
ground ; and they were still in this condition when 
Mr. Rea began his excavations. Mr. Rea found 
the circular courses of the portion which remained 
entirely untouched; the small central 9-inch 
well in its original integrity, with eight large bricks 
radiating from it, and another ring of sixteen 
wedge-shaped bricks, each placed with the apex 
pointing to the centre. The little well went 
down with its sides straight for a depth of 5 ft. 
9in. from the (then) surface. Below that the 
courses were stepped, having alternate diameters 
of 9}in. and 1ft. 3in. Below all this were the 
caskets, one above the other, the outer ones in 
each case being so large that they could never have 
been disturbed. If any additional proof be de- 
manded that the caskets had never been disturbed 
during the 2000 years and more they had lain 
there, it was to be found in the fact that the 
gold flowers and coins and precious stones 
were still intact. Dr. Burgess conjectures (Zpi- 
graphia Indica, vol. ii., Preface) that the dis- 
turbance of the inner caskets had probably been 
caused by the accidental shaking of the whole by 
the workmen. The relics are now carefully pre- 
served in a glass case in the Government Central 
Museum at Madras.—Prof. Rhys Davids expressed 
his general concurrence with the conclusions ex- 
pressed in Mr. Sewell’s paper. The cremation of 
the Buddha might be regarded as an historical 
fact. There was no doubt of the religious zeal 
of King Asoka, and the inscription was in a tongue 
which was only used between about 450 n.c. and 
the time of Christ. 





FINE ART. 

LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
AssuUAN has ceased to be the quiet resting- 
place at the end of a dahabiyeh voyage that it 
used to be, and has become as fashionable and 
noisy as Luxor. What with dahabiyehs and 
steamers innumerable and a hotel full of ninety 
guests, one can almost fancy oneself in Cairo. 
Even the desert solitudes have been invaded b 
riding parties, picnics, and excursions of all 
kinds. It is, however, still possible to find 
some sequestered nook untrodden by the 
tourist, but where an ancient Egyptian has 
left a memorial of his name. 

One morning Capt. Lyons and myself took a 

long walk along the old road to the oasis of 
Konkiir, which breaks the gleaming range of 
limestone cliffs to the west. But we found 
nothing, except possibly the remains of a 
Roman milestone. On our way back, how- 
ever, by the edge of the river, we came across 
some previously unnoticed hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, one of them explaining two of the 
quarry-marks frequently used at Silsilis and 
elsewhere, another giving the ancient name of 
the district, and a third being the record of a 
certain “‘ pilot ” who lived in the time of the Old 
Empire. 
_ Capt. Lyons afterwards started on an explor- 
ing expedition in Nubia, where he has since 
discovered between Kalabsheh and Tafa an 
inscription of five lines, dated in the nineteenth 
year of Tirhakah. I accompanied him the 
first two or three miles of his way, as far as the 
inscription of the fifth year of Mer-n-Ra of the 
VIth Dynasty, which I discovered two years 
ago, and which commemorates the homage 
paid to the Pharaoh by the Nubian chiefs in 
the island of Bigeh. The favourable morning 
light enabled me to revise my previous copy of 
the text, and revealed the day of the month on 
which the monument was engraved. It was 
the 27th of Payni. The name of the district 
lmmediately south of the First Cataract, where 
the monument was erected, I had given doubt- 
fully as Ranefer—a name which had not been 
met with before, and was therefore open to 
— ; but I now find that my reading was 
correct. 


On the island of Hesseh, south of Bigeh 
and Philae, Lord Amherst of Hackney and 
myself made a discovery of some interest. On 
the western side of the island is a hieroglyphic 
stelé, inscribed with the words: ‘ Pe-Hor, 
governor of the land of the Temple,” from 
which it may be inferred that a temple once 
existed there. Tombs of the Roman period 
also exist on the western side of the island, as 
well asat its southern end, where the natives 
have disinterred a stone sarcophagus. Those 
on the west are excavated in the rock in the 
form of square chambers, the mummies of the 
dead being buried in them in sarcophagi, some- 
times of stone, sometimes of terra-cotta. A 
libation table supported on obelisks of stone 
was placed by the side of it. The tombs, 
however, were afterwards re-used by the Copts, 
a@ number of corpses being crammed into a 
single tomb. In one of them Mr. Newman 
picked up a fragment of a Demotic inscription ; 
in another Lord Amherst found part of a 
libation-table in honour of the son of the 
Nubian “‘ chief’? Mesta-Khnum, who died at 
an early age. 

Lord Amherst took me to see the tombs, and 
we then explored the northern end of the 
island. Here we found more tombs, this time 
of vaulted brick on stone basements, and 
below them, not far from the ‘‘ bab” of the 
Cataract, was the site of a temple which had 
subsequently been converted into a Coptic 
church. The altar of the church had been 
supported on an upturned granite pedestal, on 
one side of which were cavities for the feet of 
three statues, while on another I found a 


Greek and a Demotic inscription. The Greek 
reads :— 
(1) BAZIAEA IITOAEMAION KAI BAZIAIZZAN 


KAEOMATPAN. 
(2) OEOTS S#IAOMHTOPAS KAI NTOAEMAION 
TON TION ATTON, 


Then come three erased lines, over which has 
been engraved in large letters: 131= KAI OPO. 
Next follow two lines of Demotic, the second 
of which has been erased, and the first (which 
is a translation of the Greek) ends with the 
names of ‘‘ Isis and Horus.” 

Here, then, we have a memorial of the ill- 
starred Ptolemy Eupatiér, who must have 
been a boy at the time the monument was 
made, as the cavity in which his statue stood, 
between those of his father and mother, is of 
relatively small size. 

Bases of royal statues with Greek inscriptions 
are rare in Egypt: indeed, I know of only one 
other, which is now in the Museum of 
Alexandria. Curiously enough, this also is 
dedicated to Philometor (though not to his son 
and wife), while there are traces of erased lines, 
in place of which the names of Isis and Horus 
have been engraved. Could this monument 
have originally come from Hesseh? At all 
events it would appear that the temple of 
Hesseh was dedicated to Isis and Horus. 

Three or four miles below Assuan, at the 
back of a hill of sandstone which overlooks the 
village of Waresib, I found a rock-cut tomb, 
filled with sand almost to the roof, and near it 
two hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Old 
Empire. The rock on which they are engraved 
had fallen subsequently to the period when 
they were inscribed, and the characters of one 
of them are now upside down. At Kom Ombo 
the sebah is being rapidly carried away from 
the town on the north side of the a and 
two monuments of the past have been brought 
to light. One of them is a partially painted 
sandstone sarcophagus in a — state of 
preservation; the other is a block of granite 
on which Thothmes I. is represented adoring 
Sebek. Between the two figures is the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘The good god Thothmes I., beloved 





of Sebek, lord of Ambos.” Thothmes I., 





therefore, must have been one of the builders 
of the temple of Ombo. 

At Silsilis I succeeded at last in making out 
the Greek inscription at the southern corner 
of the Speos of Hor-m-hib, which has so long 
baffled decipherment. It is arecord of a 
Roman soldier, Marius Fabius, who belonged 
to the Third Legion. 

Ihave spent several days with Mr. Somers 
Clarke and Mr. Moore at El-Kab, where the 
excavations have brought to light another 
cartouche, that of Seti I., who must therefore 
be added to the list of the temple builders of 
Eileithyias. The fragments of a libation table 
have also been found, as well as an interesting 
statue in black stone of a ‘‘ superintendent of 
the ry hets of all the gods of Aa-ma-atur 
(Shékh Misa at Gebelén) and chief prophet of 
Montu of Erment,”’ who lived at E!-Kab, where 
he was ‘‘ superintendent of the workmen in the 
temple of Nekheb.”” His 1:ame was Maia, and 
his mother was one of the ‘‘chantresses” of 
Sebek of Ombos. On the last day of the 
excavations two small fragments of Demotic 
ostraka turned up. 

On the north side of the great rock, covered with 
grafiti of the VIth Dynasty, which lies on the 
way to the temple of Amenophis III., is an 
ancient well with steps cut in the rock leading 
down into it. Here I found tracesof a building ; 
and a littie to the west, immediately under the 
cliff, I found a platform of rock which had 
been cut for the foundations of a chapel of 
some size. I also came across a gool many 
new inscriptions of the Old Empire, including 
one of exceptional interest, as it gives the names 
of two of the temples which existed on the 
spot in the days of King Pepi. One of them 
took its name from the Kenb set, or ‘‘ corner of 
the mountain.” But the inscriptions are so 
numerous, and so few, comparatively, have 
been copied, that several weeks of steady 
labour are required in order to make a complete 
collection of them. 

A week before my arrival at Esneh a 
curious discovery had been made by the 
fellahin about a mile west of the Moham- 
medan tombs which stand on the edge of the 
desert behind the town. They found there two 
subterranean Coptic churches, and what was 
apparently the house of the priest, also sub- 
terranean, and all, of course, now buried under 
the sand. Such subterranean buildings must 
be of early date, as they imply that the 
Christians had to conceal themselves from 
persecution. Mr. Dienisch took me to see 
them; and he found that, since his previous 
visit, six days kefore, Mohammedan fanaticism 
had already defaced or destroyed most of the 
saints’ heads which covered the east wallof oneof 
the churches. Fortunately, Mr. Mallet, who has 
nearly accomplished his arduous task of copying 
the hieroglyphic texts in the temple of Esneh, 
accompanied Mr. Dienisch on his first visit and 
copied the Coptic inscriptions. The paintings 
which remain are still as fresh as when they 
were first made, and are excellent specimens of 
Byzantine work. One representing the Virgin 
and Child is especially good, though it will 
probably have been destroyed by the Moham- 
medan iconoclasts before this letter reaches 
England. One of the churches seems to have 
been dedicated to St. Menas, and in the east 
wall of the priest’s house is an oratory. Some 
four miles further west in the desert we came 
across a large number of tombs in the shape of 
huge cairns of unwrought stores, which must 
have been brought from a considerable distance. 
I shall have something to say about these 
extraordinary monuments in another letter, 
and will now only add that a little to the north 
of the Mohammedan tombs a cemetery of the 
sacred Jatus fish has been discovered, and 
scores of mummied fish are lying there on the 





ground. The cemetery is not more than a 
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quarter of a mile from the spot where, accord- 
ing to the French map, the northern temple of 
Esneh formerly stood. 

A. H. SAyYcr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. R. STUART POOLE IN AMERICA, 
Boston, U.S A.: March 4, 1895. 

In all the tributes to the memory of this 
eminent scholar and good man from your 
leading journals, none refer to the academic 
esteem in which he was held in the United 
States. One of our oldest colleges, Dart- 
mouth, bestowed the degree of LL.D. upon 
him; and at the suggestion of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop and others, the University 
of the South, the only Episcopal university in 
the land, also made him D.C.L. Had Prof. 
Poole been able to accept the invitation to 
lecture before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
there is little doubt that our own Cambridge 
(Harvard) would gladly have followed the 
example of your Cambridge. I know of but 
comparatively few honorary degrees conferred 
on Englishmen by our reputable colleges or 
universities, 

Many an American recalls Dr. Poole’s 
courtesies at the British Museum and else- 
where. Scores have told me of his kind offices, 
and of the great benefit received through his 





advice. We mourn with you the passing of 
such a man, 

WituiAM CorLEy WINSLOW. 
NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tux exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall; and a collection of pictures 
and studies by M. E. Van Marcke, the French 
cattle-painter, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent- 
street. 


Tue latest additions to the National Gallery 
are: A picture representing the Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine, by Gheeraert David, 
and a small portrait of a lady, of the Flemish 
school of the fifteenth century—both bequeathed 
by the late Mrs. Lyne-Stephens; and a por- 
trait of Colonel Bryce M’ Murdo, painted by Sir 
Henry Raeburn—bequeathed by the late General 
Sir Montagu M’ Murdo. 


Ir was stated in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, that the transfer of the pictures from 
Bethnal Green to the new building of the 
National Portrait Gallery would probably be 
completed by June; and that the services of 
Sir George Scharf as curator had been extended 
for an additional period of six months. 


As already stated in the AcapEmy, the late 
Sir Charles Newton bequeathed to the archae- 
ological department at Oxford his drawings 
and photographs. We now learn that, with 
the help of Mr. and Mrs, Furneaux and other 
friends, a plan has been matured for the further 
acquisition of part of his library. 


Tre King of the Belgians has conferred the 
order of Leopold, with the rank of officer, upon 
Sir John Millais and Sir John Linton. 


Tue late Hyman Montagu, the well-known 
numismatist, has bequeathed to the British 
Museum his gold series of Becker’s imitations 
of Roman coins; and to the Numismatic 
Society, a legacy of £50. 

Ar the last meeting of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Charles Yriarte exhibited photo- 
graphs of a series of hithertc unknown frescoes 
by Correggio, which he discovered at Mantua. 
The frescoes consist of medallions round the 

ainted cupola in the studio of Gabrielle d' Este, 

Juchess of Mantua, which is situated in the 





fourteenth-century fortress, and has long been 
used as a repository for the city archives. 


A MONUMENTAL stone, with an inscription, 
has just been placed in Peterborough 
Cathedral, on the north side of the chancel, 
over the spot where the remains of Queen 
Katherine of Arragon were buried. 


From the annual report of the curators of 
the University Galleries at Oxford, we learo 
that, in addition to the great bequest of Prae- 
Raphaelite pictures by Mrs. Combe, the follow- 
ing purchases were made at the sale of her 
effects : two portraits in pencil, by Millais and 
C. Collins—each of the other; a drawing of 
‘Convent Thoughts,” by C. Collins; a study 
for ‘ After-Glow in Egypt,” etched by Holman 
Hunt; some small pen-and-ink sketches by 
Holman Hunt and others; and a design in 
water-colour for a bas-relief over the chief 
entrance to the University Museum, by 
Woolner. Among the gifts received during the 
year were: from Prof. Herkomer, thirty-two 
choice impressions of his second series of 
etchings; from Sir Henry Acland, a fine 
drawing of the porch originally designed for 
the Museum ; and from Mr, Arthur Hughes, a 
permanent photograph from a portrait of D. G. 
Rossetti, by himself. 


WE regret to record the death, during the 
past week, of two water-colour painters, each 
@ prominent and valued member of the body to 
which he belonged: Mr. H. G. Hine, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, who could reproduce as none 
other the atmosphere of his native South 
Downs, even at the advanced age of more than 
eighty years; and Mr. Alfred D. Fripp, the 
energetic secretary of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, himself not the least 
capable of an artistic family. 


THE STAGE. 


“THE NOTORIOUS MR3, EBBSMITH.” 


Mr. Prnero’s new play is well written: that 
is all, or almost all, that one can say un- 
reservedly in its favour. The piece has 
rhetorical merit: the dialogue is smooth, 
vigorous, delicate, or sparkling, as the occasion 
may require. And yet, broadly speaking, the 
work is dull. It is too wordy: there is an in- 
tolerable deal of talk to but a pennyworth of 
action. In the first two acts there is scarcely 
any movement—hardly anything but ‘‘ psycho- 
logical analysis,” and that analysis, unhappily, 
confined virtually to two people, the “hero” 
and the “ heroine.” The first half of the play 
is almost wholly devoted to a series of duets or 
trios, in which Lucas Cleeve, Agnes Ebbsmitb, 
and the Duke of St. Olpherts are concerned. 
The interposition of the clergyman and his 
sister creates now and then a little diversion, 
but not enough to relieve to any appreciable 
extent the general monotony. 

Unhappily, ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ”’ 
is not only thin, slow, and verbose—it is un- 
convincing. The personae, for the most part, 
will not bear examination. The most lifelike is 
the ‘‘ hero,’”’ Cleeve, whose vanity and weakness 
are sufficiently true to nature. This is just the 
sort of man who would be flattered by being 
placed on the pedestal to which Mrs. Ebbsmith 
has relegated him. His deserted wife has seen 
through his shallow soul and intellect, and 
has declined to flatter him: Mrs. Ebbsmith 
supplies the incense and the stimulus he re- 
quires. He has not, however, the strength of 


mind to cling to Mrs. Ebbsmith and be true to 
her; and when it is proposed to him that he 
shall go back to his wife and his “career,” 
cohabiting nominally with his spouse, but free 
if he likes to retain Mrs. Ebbsmith as his 
mistress, he is inclined to jump at the ignoble 





proposition. He is just the sort of man who 
would so jump. But how can we believe that 
so poor a creature has in store for him the 
‘* career” of which we hear so much, or that he 
could ever have been regarded in the political 
world as a “‘coming man”? It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to conceive that so feckless a 
fellow, so absolutely without backbone, could 
ever have made a mark, however slight and 
feeble, upon public affairs. 

The amiable young clergyman who seeks to 
withdraw Mrs. Ebbsmith from association with 
Cleeve is no doubt a fair representative of a 
type; it cannot, however, be said that his 
sister—a widow who, like Mrs. Ebbsmith, has 
been unhappy in her married life—has as much 
vraisemblance. She is a little too proud of her 
“virtue”? ; methinks the lady doth protest too 
much. The Duke, with his open and polished 
cynicism, belongs less to the actual world 
than to stage-land. He is an effective 
figure; he “tells”; he interests, more or 
less, and he amuses; but nevertheless he is 
somewhat of an abstraction. As for Cleeve’s 
wife, she, surely, is a libel upon her sex. 
Though outwardly cold, she is represented 
as loving Cleeve and desiring to have him again 
within the sphere of her influence. No doubt 
she hopes to win him back to her arms; but, 
for the sake of inducing him to live once more 
under her roof, would she be willing to suggest 
that he should at the same time maintain his 
connexion with Mrs. Ebbsmith? She might 
be disposed, as a woman of the world, to wink 
at such an arrangement, in the hope of upset- 
ting it before long; but would she travel from 
London to Venice in order personally to implore 
her rival to consent to so degrading a compro- 
mise? One likes to think that such self-abase- 
ment would be impossible. Mrs. Cleeve does, in 
truth, withdraw the suggestion almost as soon 
as she has submitted it to Mrs. Ebbsmith ; but 
that she should make it at all is next door to 
incredible. 

And what about Mrs. Ebbsmith herself? 
Where is Mr. Pinero’s ‘ psychology ” in this 
instance also? Surely the lady is a bundle of 
inconsistencies. She has been brought up as a 
freethinker; she has had a loveless married 
life; she has been a Socialist orator; she has 
joined Cleeve in what she intends shall be a 
crusade against the restrictions of society. 
Yet when the aforesaid clergyman and his sister 
press upon her at a distressing juncture the 
gift of a Bible, she first of all throws the book 
into the fire, and then hysterically snatches it 
from the flames and clasps it to her uncovered 
breast. The pit and gallery, at the first 
performance, roared in approbation at this 
incident, which brings the curtain down 
upon act iii. It is an effective incident : 
it shows Mr. Pinero’s keen sense of the 
theatrical. But is it, as a truly psycho- 
logical moment, conceivable? That Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, with her emotions screwed up 
to concert-pitch by the situation in which 
she finds herself, should, in an excess of passion 
and irritation, cast the Bible into the open 
stove is quite imaginable; that she should ex- 
perience so sudden a revulsion of feeling, and 
act upon it, is not to be believed. We see here 
the art, not of the dramatist, but of the 
playwright who wants to end an act with 
a sensation. Equally difficult of acceptance 
is Mrs. Ebbsmith’s determination, when she 
thinks Cleeve is being alienated from her by the 
Duke and his family, to appeal to the sensual 
side of his character. he woman who has 
been urging that they should extrude passion 
from their compact suddenly arrays herse!f in 
a costume intended to be alluring, and frankly 
surrenders herself to the man’s physical desires. 
Not only that: rather than allow Cleeve to be 
seduced from her, she is prepared, at first, to 
agree to the proposal that she shall be installed 
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in London, more or less openly, as the mistress 
of the man with whom, some little while before, 
she had hoped to pose as a pure-minded reformer 
of Society. Finally, this convinced freethinker, 
this platform propagandist, this apostle of the 
severely intellectual, is left (apparently) on the 
point of finding ‘‘ repose” within the four 
corners of a country vicarage. 
Of course ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” 
will attract large audiences, and many of them. 
Everybody will want to make acquaintance 
with the latest ¢ffort of the author of ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” And the public 
will witness some fine acting at the Garrick. 
It*will see both Mr. Hare and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson at their best—Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
with praiseworthy self-abnegation, exerting 
all his powers, so earnest and so winning, in 
the portrayal of cne of the most contemptible 
of ‘‘ heroes,” and Mr. Hare lavishing all the 
resources of his consummate art upon a figure 
which, if familiar, is also, in the main, accept- 
able. Mr. Hare is admirably suited; Mr. 
Robertson must surely find his loyalty as an 
artist conflicting sadly with his instincts as a 
man. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, too, can hardly be 
quite happy in her part (that of the clergy- 
man’s sister), which is too much in the vein of 
the domestic drama for a lady whose gifts are 
those of a comedian. Mr. Aubrey Smith, on 
the other hand, seems very much at home as 
the kind-hearted, if simple, young cleric; and 
rumour describes Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
“delighted” with her réle. That she is so is 
quite credible. Mr. Pinero may have had her 
and her capabilities in his mind when he 
sketched the character and clothed it in words 
and “business.” It is well within her means. 
She realises it perfectly, both on its attractive 
side and in its inconsistencies. She is the Mrs. 
Ebbsmith of Mr. Pinero. To the height of the 
melodramatic close of act iii. she rises quite 
easily, but she is even more satisfying in the 
calmer, more natural, and more difficult 
passages. Her appearance interests; her voice, 
which, though not powerful, is skilfully used, 
falls pleasantly upon the ear. She has, 
unquestionably, much personal magnetism ; 
and she grows daily in the mastery of histrionic 
technique. 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Two actors, or “entertainers,” of peculiar 
merit have died very lately, within a fortnight 
of each other. We refer, of course, to the 
well-known partners in the Gallery of Lllustra- 
tion at St. George’s Hall—Mr. Alfred Reed 
and Mr. Corney Grain. Mr. Reed’s fame, if 
by that word his reputation may be distin- 
guished, was gained wholly in connexion with 
the entertainment offered in public, which Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed had long ago estab- 
lished. He was an excellent comic actor, wont 
to appear to advantage among his fellows, and 
never, we think, beheld without their support. 
Mr. Corney Grain, on the other hand, was seen 
best when seen alone: not, indeed, because the 
performances of other actors would have put 
his to the blush, but because the form of the 
monologue was the most appropriate vehicle 
for the exhibition of his talent. Like John 
Parry of old time, and like Mr. Grossmith in 
our own day, he carried it to perfection; and 
infinite were his resources in portraying the 
amusing side of West End and suburban social 
life. At afternoon and evening parties Mr. 
Grain’s talent was constantly called into re- 
quisition, His satire was exhibited oftenest in 
the very centres from which he drew the 
materials for his work. He was not a great 
artist, perhaps, but his art was ever genial, 


THE last piece of literary work completed by 
the late Mr. Corney Grain was his short 
reminiscences, which appeared in the January 
number of the Minster. This article was illus- 
trated with what are now the last portraits of 
the popular entertainer, for which he gave 
special sittings. Mr, Corney Grain had pro- 
mised a further article to the same magazine, 
but none of it was committed to paper. 


THREE representations of the ‘‘ Alcestis” of 
Euripides in the original Greek will be given in 
the open-air Greek theatre at Bradfield College 
during the second week of June. The accom- 
panying music has been written in Greek 
**modes”” by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams; and 
reproductions will be used of the ancient flute 
and cithara. The actors will all be boys, 
except that three masters will be included in 
the orchestra. 


Mr. Justin Huntrty M‘Carruy will con- 
tribute to the forthcoming number of the 
Century Magazine an article on Mdlle. Réjane. 


A READING of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ will be 
given at the Steinway Hall, on Friday next, 
by members of the Shakspere Reading Svciety, 
assisted by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe). As 
on former ocvasions, the play has been arranged 
and rehearsed under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel. 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


A NEW Symphony by Mr. Emanuel Moor, 
entitled ‘‘In Memoriam Ludwig Kossuth,” 
was produced at Mr. Henschel’s ninth London 
Symphony Concert, on Thursday, March 14. 
It is programme-music of the right sort: it 
merely expresses states of feeling ; there is no 
attempt to illustrate particular events con- 
nected with the Hungarian patriot—there is 
not even a funeral march. The composer has 
written a work full of earnestness, vigour, and 
skill; and yet there are features in it which 
mar the total effect. There is too much storm 
and stress. Kossuth’s career, it is true, was 
one of almost continual agitation; but in art 
strong contrasts are essential. Then, again, 
the influence of certain masters is unduly felt, 
and it is therefore difficult to determine the 
degree of originality in the music. And once 
more, all the movements, with exception of the 
Scherzo, are too long. Notwithstanding all 
these shortcomings, the Symphony shows an 
advance on Mr. Modr’s first one, produced at 
a concert given a few seasons ago by M. 
Schinberger; and, since practice is said to 
make perfect, it points to still higher things in 
the future. The work was exceedingly well 
performed under the direction of Mr. Henschel. 
Herr Willy Burmeister, a violinist who has 
already been styled Paganini redivivus by 
foreign critics, made his first appearance in 
England, and played a Paganini Concerto, also 
variations for violin solo by the same composer. 
To perform Paganini’s music at all shows 
technical gifts of a high order; to interpret 
it with apparent ease, with full, rich tone, and 

with the utmost brilliancy, is little short of a 
marvel. Spohr speaks in his autobiography of 
Paganini’s ‘ never-failing intonation”: that 
of Herr Burmeister’s was at times not perfect ; 

Excitement, or nervousness, or the Phil- 

harmonic pitch, or all three combined, may 

account for this, At his next appearance, 

which, surely, cannot be far distant, he may 

show that he can rival his great predecessor, 

even in the matter of intonation. Phenomenal 

technique may interest for a time; but if an 

artist is to be considered truly great, 

he must show that he can interpret the 





’greeable, and comprehensible. \ 





standing and feeling. Rubinstein, on the 
pianoforte, was a virtuoso of the first rank 
—nothing seemed impossible to him; and, at 
times, he made use of his virtuosity merely 
to attract and astonish the public. But one 
could not only forgive, but even enjoy, these 
technical fours de force; for, as a rule, when 
Rubinstein was engaged on some great work of 
Bach, or Beethoven, or Schumann, there were 
no longer any tricks or surprises—he was & 
high priest of art. Herr Burmeister has still 
to reveal his qualities as a serious artist. 

Herr Emil Sauer played on Monday evening 
at the Popular Concert. He took part in 
Rubinstein’s Quartet in C (Op. 66), the only 
work of the kind written by the composer. 
The opening movement is most unequal, The 
principal theme has character, which, however, 
is revealed more particularly in the recapitu- 
lation section and coda; but the middle 
developments are dry and formal. The 
Allegro scherzando is a bright, brisk, and 
thorougkly clever movement. The Andante 
opens with impressive, almost solemn, preludial 
matter, and the mysterious principal theme 
comes near to being great; but soon after- 
wards there is a falling off in the quality of the 
music, An interesting coda, too, is spoilt by its 
length. Life and energy are the chief charac- 
teristics of the Finale. The work was admirably 
interpreted. Herr Sauer gave as his solo 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G (Op. 31, No. 1). The 
playing was neat, but cold. The pianist 
frequently takes his finger off the last note of 
a melodic phrase in a spasmodic manner. In 
soft, delicate passages, this produces a jerky 


effect, and often makes the music sound 
flippant. He was most successful in the 
Rondo. For an encore he played Chopin's 


Impromptu in F sharp; but the performance 
lacked poetry, and in the matter of technique 
was not free from reproach. Does Herr Sauer 
see only scales, no melody, in the latter portion 
of the piece? Up to now his readings of 
Chopin have in large measure satisfied us. Dr. 
Joachim led the Mendelssohn Quintet in A in 
his best manner, and Mr. Bispham was 
heard to advantage in songs by Brahms and 
Schubert. ’ 
The programme-book, by the way, contained 
some curious remarks respecting the Sonata in 
G, and its two companions, in D minor and 
E flat major. We were informed that Niigeli 
brought them out ‘full of engraver’s errors, 
which exasperated Beethoven beyond measure.” 
Only Nos. 1 and 2 were at first printed by 
Niigeli, and it was the proof-sheets of these 
two that exasperated the master. No. 3 did 
noé appear until 1804, and separately. Later 
on the three were published together. Then 
the Opus number is discussed ; and Liszt, Lenz, 
and Thayer are said to be most probably 
correct in giving 31 as the right number. They 
are certainly right. Beethoven himself has 
told us what his Op. 29 was. Once more the 
writer in the programme-book gives us the 
strange information that the three Sonatas are 
dedicated to the Comtesse de Browne. We 
believe we know the source whence that infor- 
mation was derived —one by no means 
authentic. These matters may be of compara- 
tively small importance; but as the writer 
vouchsafed to give certain explanations, they 
should have been quite correct and, in the 
matter of the dedication, fuller. 


J. S. Sirepock. 
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